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At the — 1 Sir, 1er ac- 


5 das all the favours I have 
received from you, and the cre- 
dit 1 have theſe many Years deri- 
ved from your friendſhip, I muſt 
cConfeſs there is another motive for 


my prefixing your name to this 


. publication, and that 1 is that I with 


{ti to preſerve Jour good opini- | 


On. 


Another reaſon, Sir, | is GRATE. 
— 5 'TUDE; which joined to the "oi... 
* petfect reſpect and PE muſt | 
. ever make me, 5 


SIR; 


S rand which'; is more, 


0009 12 5 Your moſt obliged 
Humble Servant, 
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| HERE are fome habits ſo 3 
2 fixed, thgt no rules, boweyer 
perſpicuous, can effect any alteration : 2 


to ſuch this volume may be uſeleſs, as 7 92 


the ohject of the work has been, not ſo 25 


much to correct, as to direct, a young 
Practitioner in /peaking upon public o- 


] caſions, and to deliver himſelf » with ele- SEL 


e and preciſion, ; 
2 Anatee 


: Another advantage, ariſing from the 
more attentive peruſal of - theſe ſheets, 


will be found to proceed from its plain, 


ſimplicity and natural diſtinction of the | 


5 8 different parts in the ſtructure of ſpeech, 


a circumſtance not ſo much attended to 
by Dr. Endfield as to croud into the 
hands of his ſcholars, a large collection 
of examples, introduced only by a few 


by general rules. 25 


The G of the different writers up- + 
on ſpeech has been particularly attended 
ma in the principal view to which this. 


compilation has been directed, which was. 
to aſſiſt more fully the operations of na- 


ture in tl ae mental lyſtem. 15 
N In 


1 

It can modeſtly be ſaid of this littis 
Manual, chat it differs materially fromall 
others on the ſame ſubject, and that its 1 
| perfe&tions or deficiencies ariſe not from 
abſtracted theory, but actual obſervation: 
upon Public Speakers, and the principal 
motive which induced its publication 
was an innocent wiſh to poſſeſs youth of 
a few leading directions towards the or- 


nament of common ſenſe, which may be 
| pronounced the Beſt Senſe in the world. 


Although this work comes before the 
public, their patronage is not preſumptu- 
ouſly ſolicited upon the ſcore of its uti- 
lity in the upper ſchools, there examples | 
enforced by precepts muſt prevail over 
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every other reaſon that can be offered 
| * here, and the author is beſides very ſen- 
* ; Y EE 


. ble of its imperſections; he therefore 
_ + repoſes his claim for the opinion of the 


N 0 3 


— 
rr 


5 8 public upon the merits of his meaning, 

LN without any ſolicitude for the fate of the 
* ; work, as to pecuniary remuneration; for 
7 the number ene is below five hun- 
dred. 
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Ducoonm, is the Picture 7 Tbeegh-— 

the tongue is the pencil which draws that picture, 

and words are the colors. It is therefore neceſſary 
previouſly to arrange the thoughts properly, and 

put ſuch things as are intended to be repreſented by 
words, into proper order; diſpoſing: them in fuch . 
manner, that the knowledge of ſome of them, may 
render the reſt more eaſy and intelligible to the 
reader or auditor, 

The diſpoſition of our ere organs of ſpeech is 
wonderful. The aſpera arteria 1s the canal, or paf- 
ſage that conveys the breath from the lungs—that 

part of it next to the tongue is the larynx, and is in- 
compaſſed with cartilages and muſcles, by which it 
opens and ſhuts? When the orifice of the larynx is 
{traight, the air being violently forced out, is daſh- _ 
ed and broken, and receives a motion which forme 
the {ound of the voice, but which is not articulated. 
This voice is received in the mouth, where the 

B ; tongue 
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tongue modihes it, and gives it different tones, 
according to its propulſion againſt the teeth or pa- 
late—as it is detained, or tranſmitted—or, as the 
mouth is more or leſs open. 

This facility of expreſſing our ſentiments by the 
voice, has induced mankind to apply themſelves 
ſtudiouſly to the conſideration of all the differences 
which it receives from the ſeveral motions of the 
organs of pronunciation; and they have diſtinguiſh- 
ed every particular modification by a Letter.— 
Theſe letters are the elements of ſpeeck—and 
though their number are not great, yet they are 
ſufficient for all the words of every paſt, preſent; 
or future language. The conjunction of theſe letters 
form fyllables—and theſe ſyllables, words. Speech 
therefore is a compoſition of ſounds of the voice, 
by men eſtabliſhed to be the ſigns of their thoughts, 
poſſeſſing the power to awaken the ideas to whica 
they have annexed them. 

The letters of the alphabet may be fo variouſly 
tranſpoſed as to make five hundred and fifty words, 
of two letters only - and thirteen thouſand eight 
hundred and twenty- four words, of three letters 
only —and ſo in proportion with other numbers of 
letter. the whole being little leſs than infinite, 

To ſpeak figuratively—words may be denomi- 
nated ſpiritual and corporeal : The idea preſent to 
our mind, when it commands the organs of the 
voice io form fuch ſounds as are the ſigns of that 
idea, may be called the ſoul of words. The 


ſounds 
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ſounds formed by the organs of voice, are the 
material part, or body, — though of themſelves 
they have nothing reſembling thoſe ideas, notwith- 


8 Wr N they repreſent them. 

U ns THE MATTER OF DISCOURSE. - 

s | | 
0 Moira upon the ſubject, and make 

e neceſſary reflection for diſcovering ſuch means as 

"> may direct to the propoſed end—omitting nothing 


that may make it perſpicuous. 

Avoid prolix explications, as they render the 
ſuobject more abſtruſe, and thereby overcharge the 
attention of the auditor. Abundance 1s often the | 

forerunner of ſterility. 

To comprehend the argument or lunes, medĩ- 
tation muſt not only ſupply the things that are ne- 
ceſſary, but alſo retrench whatever is ſuperfluous ; 
which pains the orator muſt ſpare his auditory— 
carefully contracting the ſubjeR to its juſt bounds, 
whilſt he preſerves every part that is neceſſary for 
elucidating or exemplifying the topic. 

This brevity conſiſts not entirely in retrenchment 

of that which is unneceſſary—but requires the uſe of 
ſuch apt allulions as may illuſtrate the diſcourſe and 
imply more than is expreſſed. As thus : Timan- 
thes, the painter, being employed to repreſent the 
huge ſtature of a giant, in a ſmall picture, painted 
him lying along in the midſt of a troop of ſatyrs, 
one of whom was meaſuring the giant's thumb with _— 
| 4 thyrſe—intimating by that deviſe, the afl ſixe of 
B 2 his 
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his body, when ſo mall a part of him was to be mea- 
ſured with a lance. | 


or THE FIksT OPERATION OF THE MIND, 


As a picture cannot be finiſhed, nor the different 
figures to be repreſented thereon diſtinguiſhed by 
one color — ſo alſo it is ĩmpoſſible to expreſs whate- 
ver occurs in the mind, with words of a ſingle or- 
der only diverſity of words being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to impart che Occurrences of the intelligent 
power. 

When the organs of ſenſe are ras and undiſturbed; 
whatever ſtrikes them 1s perceived, as alſo the ideas 
of ſuch things as are preſented to the mind—and 
theſe are the Objects of Perception. There are 
likewiſe other ideas fundamentally inherent in na- 
ture, which do not fall that way into the mind 
theſe are the ideas of Natural and Original Truths 
— ſuch as That there is a God That it is 
impoſũble for a thing to be and not to be, at the 
ſame time, bc. 

Doubtleſs the origin of l words de. 
en ſigus of thoſe ideas which are the objects of 
perception, this being the firſt operation of the 
mind nor could it have been very difficult to find 
particular ſigns to mark every idea, and give it a 
name. Therefore from one ſingle word many are 
derived, by diverſification, tranſpoſition, retrench- 
ment, addition of vowels or conſonants, or changes 
in the termination. 
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Thus nature having ſuggeſted to us the applica- 
tion of words, we-hall briefly notice the uſe of them, 


as parts of ſpeech—a fuller DANI. ee TH 


PRs in this work. 


THE NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE 


e words that expreſs the name of every thing . 


that can be felt, ſeen, or imagined in fact the abſo- 


lute being of a thing. Of them there are two ſorts 


the proper and common — the former are names of 
men, places, &c. as, „George, London,” — 
the latter, the name of every thing PR 
them, as, man, city. Kc. 

| \ NOUNS ADJECTIVE EVT 


; 


Exyr £55 the manner and quality Abc as; 


ſtantive, they having an immediate dependance on 
them; as, “round earth*”—the Jaſt is the ſubſtan · 

tive, the firſt expreſſes only its manner of bemg— 
On ſome occaſions ſubfances are denoted by 
nouns adjective, when applied to other things, a3, 


% filvered, tinned,”” &c. 


In all languages nouns have two terminations — 


the ſingular and plural—as thus“ homo” figni- 


fies one man homies,” {ſeveral men. 
THE ARTICLES. 


Ao nouns fignify things in a general way, 4 
articles —a, an, the, &c.—are uſed in the Engliſh, 


Tn, &c. to reſtrain and determine their Ggni- 


fication» 


1 
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fication. If it is ſaid—“ it is a happineſs to be 
King” —the expreſſion is vague—to be good lan- 
age it muſt be the King — thereby ſhewing 
the identity of the perſon ſpoken of. 

As we do not always conſider ſimply the things 
that are the objects of our thoughts, but often com- 
pare them with other things: reflect upon the 
places where they are; the time of their duration; 

What they are; what they are not; and their 
references and relations—there ariſes a neceſſity 
of particular terms to expreſs theſe references, with 
: the connection of all the ideas they impart on the 
mind. In ſome languages different terminations of 
the ſame noun create new differences, and ſupply 
the place of words that are uſed in other languages 
to expreſs the reference of a thing. In the Latin 
theſe arecalled <afer, and are fix, both ſingular and 
plural. 
The nominative caſe Ggnifes a thing Gmply and 
poſitively. 
The genitive—its reference with the thing to 
which it relates. 
The dative—its relation to the thing, as it . 

to profit or prejudice. 

The accuſative —its relation to the thing which 
acts upon it. 

The vocative—is uſed when the oration is ad- 
drefled to- the perſon or 8 5 n by the 
noun. 


The 
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The adlative— is uſed in ſuch infinite caſes, that 
it is not poſſible to mark them all. 

As the Engliſh and other languages, do not ſig- 
nify theſe references and ' relations,” h/ different 
terminations of the things themſelves—they uſe the 


particles—of, the, to, by, they, &c. _ the lame. 


patpoſe. | 
OF THE SECOND OPERATION OF THE MIND. 
a VERBS. 


Won vs being thus furniſhed to ſignify the Ob- 
jects of Perception - the neceſſity of words to ex- 
preſs Judgment, or the action of the mind, *which 
affirms that a thing is, or is not dos UN ran ce 
follow. 


The operations of the mind generally refer to 


three principles—Perception, by which we diicern 


the difference of things— Judgment, by which we 


affirm or negative—and Ratiocination, by which 
we deduce conſequences to evince the truth or fal- 
lacy of a propoſition conteſted, by comparing it 
with ſome fundamental axiom. 

The part in diſcourſe which expreſſes our judge- 
ment, is che propoſition - which neceſſarily com- 
prehends two terms the Subject, or, that which 
we afirm and the Attribute, or, that which is af- 
firmed. As, God is Ju! God, is the ſub- 
jet—juſt, is the attribute, it being the e 

of the propc ſition. 


5 Beſides 


= 


| | 
l 

: | 
|» 

We 
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Beſides theſe two terms, there is in every pro- 


poſition a third, which joins che ſubject with the 


attribute, and Ggnifies that action of the mind by 
which we judge g- this in all languages is the 


Verb to which belongs Perſon, Tenſe and Mood. 


The Perſons are three ſingular, and three plural 
which comprehend all the branches of diſcourſe : 


for whatever is ſpoken is either of ourſelves— to 


others or of third.” The firſt in the ſingular, 
implies the perſon ſpeaking, as, I- the ſecond, the 

perſon to whom. we. ſpeak, as, You---the third, 
the perſon or thing of which. we ſpeak, as, He, 
She, It, or That. The plural of the firſt of theſe + 
prorouns, is, We---of the ſecond, Ye---of the 


third, He, She, They or Thoſe. 


The 7. enſes or Times, are alſo three · For — 1 ; 
ever is affirmed. of the ſubje of a propoſition” is 
either paſt, preſent, or to come. The different 
inflection of verbs, having power to denote the 
circumſtance of time belonging to the thing af- 
firmed. | 

Time ga may be confidered two D 
vite, or indefinite as we may ſpeak preciſely when 
an action was done; or, we may only ſay, it was 
done. 

Time paſt may alſo be. conſidered with afivents 

to the preſent---as,,. I was reading. when he en- 
— my chamber.“ . The act of reading is paſt, 
in regard of the time ſpoken, but the time preſent 
Is 3 reſpecting the e entrance of the man. 
The 


* * * 
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The future tenſe may alſo be uſed as a preciſe 
and definite term, or as indefinite, without any l- 
mitation. : 
The Hebrew verbs have only two Se 
prezer and the future---they therefore make uſe of 
the inflection of the future tenſe, to ſignify the 


preſent. - 
The Greek verbs have three tenſes, 1 in the ſame | 


| manner as the Engliſh. 


The Engliſh ht ſtrictly ſpeaking, have no 
Mood but as a general knowledge of them is eſſen- 
tial to propriety of ſpeech, we mall here notice 
them. i 

Moods ſignify, beſides the circumſtances of the 
time, the manner of the alfirmation---Their num- 
ber is ſix. 

Firſt; the indicative mood demonſtrates fimply 
what is affirmed---as, ** I runz' or, e 
tively---<* do I run?“ IO 

Second, the imperative---implies command 
as, © run ye.” 

Third, the optative---a Mood of great uſe in the 
Greek, intimates an ardent deſire as, ce I wiſh J 


could d enjoy 8 | 
| _ .. Fourth 


2 


he different intentions of the mind, in the Englith lane 
Ware be denoted.— The Poſfibinty dr 
any thing to e by can or could—The Deſign of the 
ſpeaker, by ight—The Inclination, by wil ar- 
a: l- And e ol R 
Hall or Heal. 5 
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F ourth, the potential=--expreſſes the, — of 2 
perſon acting as, © I can goto Blenheim when L 
pleaſe.” 

Fifth, the ſubjunctive mood---ſo called becauſe it 
Has always ſome condition annexed to whatever is 
affirmed--as, I ſhould love him if he did love 
me. 

Sixth, the infinitive. A verb in this mood has 
: large ſignification---as, , to fight, to eat, to be 
beloved, &c. . 


OF THE THIRD OPERATION OF THE MIND. 


Havinc ſhewn how the two firſt operations of 
the mind are to be expreſſed---viz.---Perceprtion 
and Judgment---we come now to the third, which 
is Ratiocination, or Argumentation. 

Reaſoning is but an extenſion of the ſecond ope- 
ration, and a linking of two or more propoſitions. 
When we argue from one or two clear propoſitions, 
we conclude on the truth or falſity of a third, that 
is obſcure and diſputable. As thus, if to prove 
the innocence of Milo, it was aſſerted; It is 
lawful to repel force by force---Milo in killing 

Clodius, did only repel force by force---ergo---Milo 

did lawfully kill Clodius.” ---To make this connecti- 
off between the ſecond and third operations of the 
| mind, 

* en aſſert that there is a fourth operation 


ef the mind, 0 
their arguments into order: - . | 


—ͤ—— 


— 
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mind, the particles are principally uſed, by which 
we dillinguiſn, divide, compare, connect, &c. Thoſe 
whoſe office it is to unite, are named Copulatives, 
as- and, &c.--Thoſe which divide, are called 
Negatives, as---not, but, &c. Others are Con- 
ditional, a3---if, &c.---Theſe particles do not con- 
vey the object of our thoughts, but ſome particular 
action of the mind, | 

Diſcourſe being merely a continuation of ſeveral 
Propoſitions, men very properly have applied them- 
ſelves to the diſcovery of perſpicuity in their con - 
nection. For which purpoſe the word---that---is 
frequently uſed---as thus - 1 know that God is 
jaſt“ - -Here the word---that---unites the two pro- 
poſitions A know, and God is juſtꝰ there - 
by ſhewing their previous union in the mind. 

For bre vity's ſake the verb in the ſecond propo- 
ſition is ſometimes uſed in the infinitive mood ; it 
being a principal uſe of the inſinitive to join two 
propoſitions in that manner. 

Figures are extraordinary ways of ſpeaking. 
There are figures of rheto:ic and figures of gram- 
mar---Rhetorical figures nobly expreſs the 
commotions and agitations of the mind---or form 
agreeable cadences, Grammatical figures are uſed 
in conſtruction, when the ordinary rules are digreſſed 
from. | 

In the oriental Logeages, the Ellipſis, or figure 
of retrenchment is often uſed; as in this Latin ex- * 


Preſion ““ Paugs te volg'?---in-which theſe words 
C2 2 rerbis 
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— * verbis alloqui are omitted. The people 


of theſe countries being hot and quick in their ap- 


rehenfion, their ardour prevented them ſpeaking 
aught in terminis, that could othewiſe be under- 
flood. The Engliſh language does not uſe this fi- 
1-2 ſo frequently, as it affects clearneſs and . 


ſpicuity. 
Tg OF CONSTRUCTION. F346 
HavinG become familiar with the terms of a lan- 


guage, the next object is the proper diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe terms---for intelligibility muſt be the 


| firſt and grand object of an orator, He muſt there- 


fore be maſter of Syntax, and the parts of ſpeech, 

(being the fundamentals of the language) careful- 
ly obſerving that nouns-ſubſtantive ſignify the 
things, and nouns- adjective the manner of thoſe 
things. As the modes of the being appertain to 
the being itielf, ſo muſt the adjectives depend upon 
the ſubſtantives, and carry with them the marks of 


their dependence. 


The nouns of all languages are diſtinguiſhed by 
genders. The difference of genders ſerves to de- 
note the connection of the members of diſcourſe--- 


and the affirmation (or verb) muſt be of the ſame 


number and perſon with the name of which it affirms 


Words are not made by orators, they are natural 
to every perſon - iti is only the faculty of arranging 
ow with propriety, at gives 3 to ſpeech, 


and 
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and places thoſe luminaries of the preſent age | 


Fox, Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan---farabove every 
orator, for claſſic taſte, and brilliant elocution. 

1t is not our intention, in this place, to ſpeak of 
that diſpoſition of words which renders a diſcourſe 
barmonious, but of that which renders it clear. 


Clearneſs depends much upon natural order; and 


. 


whatever interrupts that order perplexes the diſ- 
courſe, To accompliſh this, a juvenile ſpeaker 
ought carefully to avoid the frequent repetition of 
the grammatical figure called Hyperbaton, or a 
too bold and frequent tranſpdſition of words---as" 


our language is ſo great a lover of clearneſs that it 


rejects thoſe tranſgreſſions. Would it not be inele- 
gant to ſay---* There is no man, who more than 
he may juſtly promiſe himſelf glory? And is it not 


a a more agreeable phraſe, to write There is no 


man, who more juſtly than he, may promife himſelf 
glory?“ 
A ſecond vice conſiſts in expreſſing the thoughts 


by tedious circumlocutions, and the inſertion of 
words altogether unneceſſary. Another error is 


the making uſe of terms, whoſe ſignification being 


vague and indefinite, cannot be determined but by” 
their relation to ſome other term, which makes the - 


propoſition equivocal--- As if it were ſaid, « He 


loved ſuch a perſon in his affliion”*-- Here it is 
doubtful whether the pronoun 5, relates to the 
perſon who loved, or the perſon afflicted, 'Ano- 


ther enemy to clearneſs is, When the . 
ſeem 
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ſeem to look one way, and they are intended for 
another- as in this anſwer of the oracle, 
Aio te, Eacida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 

mis defect is called by the Greeks, Amphi 

D and is, when added to long and frequent Paren- 
theſis, not only dark and inelegant, but leaves the 
auditor or reader uninformed of the ſubject Batter, 
of diſcourſe. _ 

An orator ought to have particular regard to 
the capacity of his auditory, and the ſelection of 
ſuch expreſſions as will make the deepeſt impreſſion 
on their minds. A painter draws the principal lines 
of his picture groſs, and then heightens it with his 
colours, in the mean time ſweetning and refining. 
his other ſtrokes, that their ſoftneſs and obſcurity 
may ſet off the luſtre of the other, Trifling things 
that are not eſſential to diſcourſe, ſhould be no- 
ticed en paſſant; as it world diſcover a defect of 
judgment to dilate upon them, and alſo divert the 
attention of the * from that which is more 
material. 

There are two ways in which many err in their, 
diſcouries : one is, in being too diffuſe---the other 
in being too ſparing and dry. The latter repre- 
ſents only the carcaſe of his ſubject- and imitates 
the firſt touches of a picture, where the painter 
marks only che places where he deſigns the eyes, 
mouth, ears, &c.— -The former by unneceſſary 
fecundity and redundance, perplexes nearly as much. 


A me temperament ſhould therefore be obſerved 
— 
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— medium which a head judgment, with pro- 
per inſtruction, will eaſily attain. When 2 pain- 
ter has perfected his neceſſary ſtrokes, whatever 
he adds afterwards, does but injure his work--- 


therefore words that are ſuperfluous, render the 
diſcourſe obſcure, prevents it making an impreſſi- 


on on the auditor, and fatigues 0 ear without 
reaching the memory. 
Politeneſs in ſpeech conſiſts in a Arif ntrenchs 


ment of unneceſſary expreſſions, which may be 
deemed the excrements of it. Repetitions ſerve 


only to lengthen the diſcourſe---and divert the at- 


zention from the ſubject. This too general error is 
called Tautology. 
Theſe obſervations muſt not deter the orafs: 


tower, nor make him afraid of adding one word 
more than is really neceſſary- as ſometimes the 


warmth which a ſubject inſpires, may induce the 
orator, in his vehemence, to commit a Pleonaſmus 
that will add tothe brillianey of his oration. 


er ELUCIDATING THE EMOTIONS OP THE 
MIND. 


Wy ATEVER paſſes in the mind, is either 28ion | 
or paſſion---and as we have previouſly ſhewn how 
the Actions are to be expreſſed, we ſhall now view 


natureꝰ's dictates in fignifying the Paſſions---as diſ- 


courſe would be imperfect, unleſs it ourried with it 


the marks of the motions of our will. 
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There are names which have two 1deas---The 
principal idea repreſents the thing fignified---the 
other (or rather its acceſſory) exhibits it as inveſted 
with certain circumſtances. For example, the word 
Liar“ implies a perſon reprehended for not 


ſpeaking the truth - it imports alſo that he is deem- 


ed an evil perſon---ohe who has cunningly or mali- 
ciouſly concealed the truth, and therefore is an obs, 


ject of deteſtation. 


Theſe acceffories, or ſecond ideas, are ance 
to the names of things, and to their principals, in 
this manner :---When cuſtom has eſtabliſhed cer- 
tain terms to whatever is eſteemed, theſe terms do 
inſtantly aſſume an idea of reſpe& or grandeur--- 
ſo that a perſon 1 no ſooner makes uſe of them, but 
he conceives he has an eſteem for the things ſpoken 
of. Thus when a man ſpeaks in paſſion, his looks, 
tone of voice, and other attendant circumſtances, 


are ſufficient to ſignify his emotion---even a repeti- 


tion of ſome of the words uſed on that occaſion, 


may afterwards of themſelves rene the idea of the 
commotion---from the ſame renewal of idea, the 


dreſs or ſemblarice of a ſtranger, being ſimilar to 
that of an abſent friend, will revive either pleaſant 


or melancholy thoughts, according to the affection 


af the mind towards 2 


Thus men were of, neceflity obliged to figrify 
their thoughts---bat 


dual. In this the moſt un- 
E reigns---andit is phis choice that has 


. chapgetl 


the happy choice of words 
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changed all the ancient languages---and iull rennes 
or impairs thoſe of the preſent age.“ - 


or CUSTOM IN LANGUAGE. 


Cvsrou is the ſovereign arbiter of all language: 
its empire cannot be diſputed, being eftabliſhed 
by neceſſity, and confirmed by univerſal conſent. | 
It is therefore neceſſary to employ words only for 
the ſignification of things known before by the 
perſons to whom we ſpeak. A horſe might be 
called a dog, and a dog a horſe z but the idea of 
the firſt being fixed to the word horſe, and the 
latter to the word dog, the names cannot be tranſ- 
poſed, nor the one taken for the other, without 
an entire confuſion in language. A ſpeaker muſt 
therefore follow the modes eſtabliſhed by cuſtom — 
avoiding obſolete Pom. When cuſtom affords 


22 
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s Diverſity of language is incommodious, and a great im- 
pediment to ſociety and trade to ye this inconvenience, 
it has been propoſed to invent an Univerſal Language, eaſy to 
be learned, and common to the whole world, This new lan 
guage was to conſiſt of as few words as poſſible—every ſeparate 
thing was to be expreſſed by one ſingle term, and that term, 
with ſome little alteration, was to fignify all other things that 
had reference to it. The nouns were to be indeclinable=. 
their caſes denoted by particles—and their three genders by 
three terminations; They were to have only two conjugation 
one to denote active, the other the paſſive - nor were 
their tenſes to have had different terminations inſtead of pro- 
nouns—by which the grammar of that language might have 
been eaſily learned. But to render it univerſal was tao chimerie | 
cal projet to be eber ſeriouſly attewded to | 
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not words proper to expreſs with energy the terms 
of a ſubject in debate, the prachice of the learned 
Dr. Suzi Jonxsox may be followed, and 
a new word may be coined—In that caſe the fecuns 


dity of invention muſt be commended, whillt the 


barrenneſs of the language is condemned: 

When we advance cuſtom to the throne, we 
do not intend. to put the ſceptre into the hands of 
the populace.” There ate good and bad cuſtoms— 
and as good men ate the beſt examples to thoſe 
who, defire to live well; fo the practice of good 
ſpeakers is che beſt rule for thoſe who would fpcak 


well.“ Nor is it difficult to diſcern the depraved 


language of the vulgär from the reſined expreſſions 
of the learned and polite. The CiftinCtion | is to be 
made thus: 

1. Experimentalty—Obſerve cloſely thoſe who 
ſpeak correctly and with propriety—mark their 
expreſſions, and the latitude tliey give their words 
—what, they avoĩ and whatever they affect. If 


equality in conver cannot be ſpeedily attained, 
Rudy books that are acknowledged to be well 
written for therein the authors have leiſure to 


hea . oprieties that are unavoidable in extem- 


2 . between a good and 
bad cuſtom All languages have the ſame fanda- 
mentals, we * become judges of any one, and 


condemn 
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condemn the laws of cuſtom where they are oppo- 


fite to thoſe of reaſon and nature. Languages 
cannot be refined until men begin to canvas and 
examine them—until ſuch expreſſions are exploded, 


as corrupt uſe has introduced. Whenjuſt and pro- 
per expreſhons are uſed, a language may be fail 
to refine—as the diſcontinuance from ſpeaking tl, 
eſtabliſhes the cuſtom of ſpeaking well. A few 
years have brought about revolutions in language 
as well as ſtates the refinement of the Engliſh in 
the days of Queen Anne, muſt have been as unex- 
pected to the beſt writers in Quern Elizabeth's 
reign, as the French revolution was to Louis the 


fxteenth, ſiye years ſince. 


In the formation of language, reaſon proſeitbes 
few laws—the greater part depend upon the will 


and conſent of men. In u ſpeaking, the whole | 
world propoſes. only one end- but we may arrive 


at that end by different ways the liberty of cha- 
ſing them, cauſes difference in the manner of ex-- 
preſſion, even in the ſame language. 

To underſtand the cuſtom of 4 dats wa 
mult compare its expreſſione, and conſider the 


| analogy they bear to each other. By analogy 


grammarians eſtabliſh their rules - and com pole 
their works—yet analogy is not the miſtreſs of lan- 
guage, ſhe deſcribes only the laws of cuſtom.* 
As the genius of a language conſiſts in certain 
qualities, which, thoſe who ſpeak well do give their 
\ D 2 ; | _ tyle 
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 ſtylemrs idioms mult by carefully attended to, 
Idioms diſtinguiſh languages from one another as 
well as words. To ſpeak Engliſh it is not enough 
to make uſe of Engliſh words—for if they are jum- 
bled together as a German would do the words of 


his own language, the ſpeech would be . 
gible. 5 
We call Hebraiſms, che :dioms of nas 
is an Hebraiſm to ſay—* vanity of vanities — 
inſtead of © the greateſt of all vanities or, to ſig. 
nify diſtribution, by repeating the ſame words, as 
nn this ſentence—** Noah put into the ark ſeven 
and ſeven of all creatures meaning — ſe ven pairs 
of each creature. It is an Heleniſm to ufe the in- 
finitive inſtead of a * which is frequent in the 
Greek. 


Obſolete expreſſions, rejected by new cuſtom, 
and to be found only in ancient authors, are called 


Archaiſms. Every province, and in many inſtan- 
ces, every county in a kingdom, has its idiom. 
Titus Livy, an author of great eloquence, could 
not cleanſe his ſtyle from the impurities of Padua, 
where he was born. 

As we muſt ſubmit to cuſtom, we ought to follow 
her laws ſtrictly, and. employ words only in the 
proper ſignification affixed to them—having regard 
always to the acceſſory ideas that belong to them, 
To ſpeak well, words'muſt be taken in the preciſe 
fignification that cuſtom allows. To draw the pic- 


ture of the King, it is not to enough to draw a 25 
wi 
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with two eyes, a noſe, and a, mouth but the fea- 


tures and particular lineaments of the King's face 
muſt be expreſſed. There are perſons who fancy 
themſelves eloquent, becauſe they have thronged 


their memories with phraſes from renowned au- 


thors—and the uſes they make of them is inverſe— 
for they accommodate the matter to the phraſe, 
inſtead of the phraſe to the matter. To ſpeak well, 
the judgment muſt be adapted as well as the 
congue. 

A good ear is an excellent monitor, and will in | 
ſtruct in the pleaſing and natural array of words— 


it inſtantly perceives the leaſt tranſgreſſion, and is 


offended at it. We are more diſturbed at a thing 


ungrateful to our ſenſes, than to our reaſon, An 


error in arguing would be more excuſable, than if 
a man was abfurdly to tranſpoſe his words, and ſay 
* head my” —for— my head.“ 
A — i is pure, when the beſt cuſtom is fol. 
lowed—when that which it approves 1s adopted, 
and that which it condemns is rejected. The vices 
oppoſed. to this purity are Barbariſms and Sole- 
ciſms. All grammarians do not agree in the defi- 
nition of theſe two vices—Some apply barbariſms 
only to words, phraſes, and particles - and ſoleciſms 
to declenſions, conjugations, and conſtruction. 
A pure yle is that which Quintilian names 
«© emandata oratio' —a clear ſtyle is that which he 
calls * dilucida oratio. Many perſons write in» 
telligibly, and uſe an impure ſtyle —whilſt others 
2 Write 
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write purely, aud it is with dithculty they can be 
underſtood. | Lg 

The beſt expreſſions become degenerate, when 
prophaned by the vulgar—the uſe they make of 
them generally mfefts them with mean and abje& 
ideas. Phraſes that are uſed by the vulgar ought 
therefore to be carefully avoided by the polite and 
eloquent. It was the art and felicity of finding out 
rich and beautiful expreſſions to ſignify their 
thoughts, that advanced to eminence the molt fa- 
mous orators. It requires not much art to avoid 
the cenſure of juſt critics - but we cannot pleaſe 
every perſon without extraordinary good fortune. 


PART 
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OF ELOCUTI ON. 


a 10N is a branch of oratory, the power 
and importance of which is greater than is generally 
thought: infomuch that eloquence takes its name 
from it.“ 

It was much cultivated by Quintilian, and before 

him by Cicero, and before him by M. Antonius; 
but before his time, it was too much neglected by 
the Roman orators: Which made him ſay, © he 


had ſeen many men famous for eloquence, but 


not one of them that underſtood elocution,”” 

But what ſtreſs was laid upon it by the Greek 
orators, appears from that celebrated ſaying of 
Demoſthenes ; who being afked, what was the firſt 
principal thing in oratory ? anſwered, Pronunci- 
ation; being afſked' again what was the ſecond ? 
replied, Pronunciation. TO what was the third ? 

Pronunciations 


— 


* Eloquentia ab eloqui. I uſe the word Elocuti n bebe ig? 


its common and vulgar ſenſe, to fignify utterance, delivery, 


or pronunciation, in which ſenſe we frequentiy uſe it in the 


Engliſh language, and which its Latin etymology very well 
juſtifies; tho“ I know ſome good writers apply to it a differ- 
ent idea, in conformity to the ſenſe in which the Latin ora- 
tors uſed the word elocutio. But it is no uncommon thing 
for derivative words in one language to be taken in a diffe- 
rent ſenſe from that, in which the words they are derive? 
from are taken in another. 
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Pronunciation. Denoting that in his judgment the 


whole art, ſpirit, and Power of oratory conſiſted 
in this.“ 
Cicero, and aſter him Quintilian, divided ora» 
tory: into five parts: 1. Invention—by which we 
ide ourſelves with ſuitable and ſufficient mate- 
rials for a diſcourſe. 2, Diſpoſition— by which 
they meant the diviſion of their ſubject into parts 
and ſentences, according 'to the moſt natural 
order; and conſequently the proper diſtribution 


and arrangement of their ideas, 3. Elocution— 


by which they always meant, what we call, Diction; 
which conſiſts in ſuiting our words to our ideas, 
and the ſtyle to the ſubject. 4. Memory, or a 
faculty of clearly diſcerning and retaining our ideas, 
and of calling to mind the propereſt words by which 
to expreſs them. 5. Pronunciation; or the art 
of managing the voice, and geſture in ſpeaking. 


So that by Pronunciation, the antients under- 


ſtood both Elocution and Action; and compre- 
hended in it the right management of the voice, 
| looks, and 3 To the former of theſe the 
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„ Quintil. lib. xi. cap. 3. Tully in relating this tory | 
concerning Demoſthenes, ſays that the repeated anſwer was 


AQtio.. (de Oratore 1. 4.) which ſhews that the Latins by 


Pronunciatio and Actio meant the ſame thing; and that by 


each they underſtood the right and juft management of the 
voice, looks, and ure, in ſpeaking, And hence they: 
3 buſineſs it 15 to ſpeak publicly on the ſtage, are with 


us called Actors. 
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preſent part is chietly confined ; viz. the e right 
management of the yoice in reading or Pate oi 
which is indifferently called by us, 2 and 


Pronunciation. 


ation is, to make the NY to come from the 
heart; and then they not fail to excite the 
attention and affections of them that hear us: 
From which the great benefit and uſefulneſs of this 
too much neglected art may be ſeen. - | 


OF BAD PkONUNCIATION. 


Tae ſeveral faults of pronunciation are cheſs 
following : 

. 1. When the voice is too loud. 
This is very diſagreeable to the hearer, and very 
inconvenient to the ſpeaker. 
It will be very difagreeable to the hearers, if 
they be perſons of good taſte: who will always look 
upon it to be the effect either W ens or 
affectation. | 


you left the reading ſchool ; where childr 
enerally get a habit, of reading i in a high-pitched 
key, or a uniform elevated voice, without any 


cution. 
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The great defign and end of a good Pronunci- 


Some will impute it to: your ;gnorance, and 
. that you was never inſtructed better ſines 


regard to emphaſis, cadence, or na | 
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Others will impute it to affectation; or a detign 
to work upon their paſſions; which vill immediately 
defeat the deſign, if you had it. For if you would 

effectually move the paſſions, you muſt carefully 

' conceal your intention ſo to do: For as ſoon as the 

mind perceives you have ſuch a deſign upon it, it 

will be upon its guard. However, none but the 
moſt low; weak, and mechanical minds will be 
affected with -mete dint of ſound and noife. And 
the paſſions ſo raifed, leave no laſting or valuable 
effects upon the mind, and anſwer no good pur- 
poſe or end; becauſe the underſtanding hath 
nothing to do with ſuch impreſſions, and the 
memory no handle by which to retain or recall 
them. Not to lay, it often anſwers a bad end; 

affects the mind in a wrong place, and gives it a 
falſe bias. However this may be thought to 
become the ſtage: or the bar, it leaſt of all befits 
the pulpit; where all ought to be ſolemn, ſerious, 
rational, and grave as the ſubjects there treated of. 
It is falſe oratory then to ſeek to perſuade or 
affect by mere vehemence of votce. A thing that 
hath been often attempted by men of mean furni- 
ture, low genius, or bad taſte, among the antients 
as well as the moderns, A practice which for- 
merly gave the judicious Quintilian great offence : 

Who calls it not only clamouring, but furious 
S not vehemence, but downright vio - 

ce. 
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| Beſides, an overſtrained voice is very inconve- 
nient to the ſpeaker, as well as diſguſtful to 
judicious hearers. It exhauſts his ſpirits to no 
purpoſe. And takes from him the proper ma- 
nagement and modulation of his voice according 
to the ſenſe of his ſubject. And, what is worſt of 
all, it naturally leads him into a tone. 
Every man's voice indeed ſhould fill the place 
where he ſpeaks; bur if it exceed its natural key, 
it will be neither ſweet nor ſoft, nor agreeable, 
becauſe he will not be able to give every word its 
proper and diſtinguiſhing ſound, _ 
2. Another fault in pronunciation is when the 
voice is too low. ä 
This is not ſo inconvenient to the ſpeaker, but 
is as diſagreeable to the hearer, as the other 
extreme. And indeed to the generality of hearers 
a too low voice is much more diſpleaſing than a 
too loud one; eſpecially to thoſe who are troubled 
with an impediment in hearing, and thoſe who are 
beſt pleaſed with a lively and pathetic addreſs, as 
moſt are, It is always offenſive to an audience to 
obſerve any thing in the, reader or ſpeaker that 
looks like indolence or inattention, The hearer 
will never be affeRted whilſt he ſees the ſpeaker 
indifferent. | | 
The art of governing the voice conſiſts a good 
deal in dexteroufly avuiding theſe two extremes: 
at Jeaſt, this ought to be firſt minded. And for 
a general rule to direct you herein, 1 know of none 
* 2 better 
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Others will impute 1c to — or a deſign 
to work upon their paſſions; which will immediately 
defeat the deſign, if you had it. For if you would 
effectually move the paſſions, you muſt carefully 
' conceal your intention ſo to do: For as ſoon as the 
mid perceives you have ſuch a deſign upon it, it 
will be upon its guard. However, none but the 
moſt low; weak, and mechanical minds will be 
affected with mete dint of ſound and noife. And 
the paſſions ſo raifed, leave no laſting or valuable 
effects upon the mind, and anſwer no good pur- 
poſe or end; becauſe the underſtanding hath 
nothing to do with ſuch impreſſions, and the 
memory no handle by which to retain or recall 
them. Not to ſay, it often anſwers a bad end; 
affects the mind in a wrong place, and gives it a 
falſe bias. However this may be thought to 
become the ſtage or the bar, it leaſt of all befits 
the pulpit; where all ought to be ſolemn, ſerious; 
rational, and grave as the ſubjects there treated of. 
It 1s falſe oratory then to ſeek to perſuade or 
affect by mere vehemence of voice. A thing that 
hath been often attempted by men of mean furni- 
ture, low genius, or bad taſte, among the antients 


as well as the moderns, A practice which for- 
merly gave the judicious Quintilian great offence: 


Who calls it not only clamouring, but furious 


lence. 
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Be ſides, 
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_ bellowing ; not vehemence, but downright vio- 
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hetſides, an overſtrained voice is very inconve- 
nient to the ſpeaker, as well as diſguſtful to 
judicious hearers. It exhauſts his ſpirits to no 
purpoſe. And takes from him the proper ma- 
nagement and modulation of his voice according 
to the ſenſe of his ſubject. And, what is worſt of 
all, it naturally leads him into a tone. 
Every man's voice indeed ſhould fill the place 
where he ſpeaks; but if it exceed its natural key, 
it will be neither ſweet nor ſoft, nor agreeable, 
becauſe he will not be able to give every word its 
proper and diſtinguiſhing ſound, _ 

2. Another fault in pronunciation is when the 
voice is too low. 
This is not ſo inconvenient to the ſpeaker, bur 
is as diſagreeable to the hearer, as the other 
extreme. And indeed to the generality of hearers 
a too low voice is much more diſpleaſing than a 
too loud one; eſpecially to thoſe who are troubled 
with an impediment in hearing, and thoſe who are 
beſt pleaſed with a lively and pathetic addreſs, as 
moſt are. It is always offenſive to an audience to 
obſerve any thing in the reader or ſpeaker that 
looks like indolence or inattention. The hearer 

will never be affected whilſt he ſees the ſpeaker 
indifferent. | 
The art of governing the voice conſiſts a good 
deal in dexterouſly avuiding theſe two extremes: 
at Jeaſt, this ought to be firſt minded, And far 
2 gener rule to direct you herein, 1 know of none 
1 2 better 


better than —— to 3 the key, that 
is, the command of your voice; and at the ſame 
time, to adapt the elevation and ſtrength of it to 

the condition and number of the perſons you ſpeak 
to, and the nature of the place you ſpeak in.— lt 
would be altogether as ridiculous in a general who 
is haranguing an army, to ſpeak in a low and 
languid voice, as in a perſon who reads a chapter 
in a family toſpeak in a loud and eage! one. | 
3- Another fault in pronunciation is a thick, 


| haſty, cluttering voice. 


When a perſon mambles, or clips or ſwallows 
his words, that is, leaves out ſome ſyllables in the 
long words, and never pronounces ſore of the 
ſhort ones at all; but hurries on without any care 
tp be heard diſtinctly, or to give his words their 
Full ſound, or his hearers the full ſenſe of them. 

This 1s often owing to a defect in the organs of 
ſpeech, or a too great flutter of the animal. «eek. L 
but oftener to a bad habit uncorrefted, 
Demoſthenes the greateſt orator Greece ever 
produced had, it is ſaid, nevertheleſs, three 
natural impediments in pronunciation; all which 
he conquered by invincible labour and perſeve- 
rance. One was a weakneſs of voice ; which he 
cured by frequently declaiming on the ſea- ſnore, 
amidſt the noiſe of the waves. Another was a 
' ſhortneſs of breath; which he mended by repeat- 
ing his orations as he walked up a hill. And the 


other was the fault I n ſpeaking ofs a thick 
mumbli:g- 
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—— way of ſpeaking; which he broke him- 
ſelf of by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 


4. Another fault in F | 


ſpeak too quick. 
Than which there is ſcarce any fault more 


common; eſpecially among young perſons, Wo 


imagine they can read very well, and are not 
afraid of being ſtopped in their career by the 
unexpected intervention of any hard word. And 
ſcarce any bad habit of the voice is conquered with 
more difficulty ; tho* one would imagine nothing 


15 more caſy, 


This manner of reading may do well enough 


when we are examining leaſes, peruſing indentures, 
or reciting acts of parliament, where there is 
always a great ſuperfluity of words; or in reading 


a newſpaper, where there is but little matter that 


deſerves our attention; but is very improper in 
reading books of devotion and inſtruction, and 
eſpecially the ſacred ſcriptures, where the folem- 


nity of the ſubject or the weight of the ſenſe 


demands a particular regard. But it 1s moſt of all 
inexcuſable to read forms of prayer in this manner 
as acts of devotion. 

The great diſadvantage which attends this 
manner of pronunciation is, that the hearer loſes 
the benefit of more than half the good things he 
hears, and would fain remember, but cannot. And 
a ſpeaker ſhould always have a regard to the 
memory as well as the anderſtanding of his hearers. 

5. It 
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5 It is allo a taulr to peak too flow. * 
Some are apt to read in a heavy, droning, 
ſleepy way 3 and through mere careleſsneſs make 
pauſes at improper places. I his is very diſagree- 
able. But to hem, hauk, ſneeze, yawn, or 
couęh, between the periods, is more ſo. 
A too ſlow elocution is moſt taulty i in reading 
trifles that do not require attention, It then 
becomes tedious. A perſon that is addicted to 
this ſlow way of ſpeaking ſhould always take care 
to reward his hearer's pati-nce with important 
nemo nas and compenſate the want of words by 
a weight of thoughts; and give his diſcourſe its 
proper quantity of ſolid ſenſe, that, as we ſay, 
what it wants in length it may make out in breadth, 
But a 400 flow elocution is a fault very rarely 
to be found, unleſs in aged people, and thoſe 
who naturally ſpeak fo in common converſation, 
And in theſe, if the pronunciation be in all other 
reſpects juſl, decent, and proper ; and eſpecially 
if the ſubject be weighty or iutricate, it is very 
excuſable. 
6. An irregular or uneven voice, is a erent fault 
in reading. 
That is, when the voice riſes and falls by fits 
and ſtarts, or when it is elevated or depreſſed 
unnaturally or unſeaſonably, without regard to 
ſenſe or ſtops ; or always begianing a ſentence 
with a bigh voice, and concluding it with a low 
vu of | one, 
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one, or vice werſa; or always beginning and con- 
cluding it with the ſame key. Oppoſite to this i is 
7. A flat, dull, uniform, tone of voice, without 
emphaſis or cadence, or any regard to the ſenſe or 
ſubject of what 15 read. 

This is a habit, which children, "who have ba 
uſed to read their leſſons by way of taſk, are very 


apt to fall into, and retain as they grow up. Such 


a monotony as attorney's clerks read in when they 
examine an engroſſed deed, This is a great infe- 
licity when it becomes habitual ; becauſe it deprives 
the hearer of the greatelt part of the benefit or 
advantage he might receive by a cloſe attention to 
the moſt weighty and intereſting parts of the ſub. 
jet, which ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed or 
pointed out by the pronunciation—For a juſt 
pronunciation is a good commentary. 
Laſtiy, the greateſt and moſt common fault of 
all is reading with a tone. 

No habit is more eaſy to be contracted G this, 
or more hard to be conquered. This unnatural 
tone in reading and ſpeaking is very various; but 
whatever it be, it is always diſguſtful to perſons of 
delicacy and judgment.“ 
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Sed quodcunque ex his vitium magis tulerim quàm quo 
$unc maxime laboratur in cauſis omnibus ſcholiſque, can- 
tandi: quod inutilius gt an fædius neſcio. Quint. lib. xi. 
cap. 3. 
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Some have a womaniſh ſqueaking tone; which, 
perſons whoſe voices are ſhrill and weak, and over- 
| rained, are very apt to fall into. ca 
Some have a ſinging or canting tone, which the 
ſpeakers among the quakers generally much affect, 
and by which their hearersare often much affected. 
Others affect a high, ſwelling, theatrical tone; 
who being amoitious of the fame of fine orators, 
lay too much emphaſis on every ſentence, and 
thereby tranſgreſs the rules of true oratory. 

Others affect an awful and friking tone, attended 
with ſolemn grimace, as if they would move you 
with every word, whether the weight of the 

ſubject bear them out or not. This is what per- 
* ſons of a gloomy or melancholy caſt of mind are s 
moſt apt to give into. 
Some have a ſet, uniform tone of voice; which 
J have already taken notice-of.—Others, an odd; 
whimſical, whining tone, peculiar to themſelves, 
and not to be deſcribed—only that it is laying the 
fares on words which do not require or deſerye 
| It muſt be acknowledged, there are ſome kinds 
| of tone, which, though unnatural, yet, as managed 
by the ſpeakers, are not very diſagreeable—and 
the mind muſt be much on its guard that can re- ſp 
main unmoved thereby. FF 
When 1 have been affected with hearing orators 5 a 
deliver common or obſcure ſentiments in ſach a 
friking tone, I have endeayoured carefully to 


examine 
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examine into the true reaſon of that emotion, or 
what it was that excited that affection in my mind; 
and have found that it could not ariſe from the 
mere tone of the ſpeaker which of itſelf was 
unnatural and diſagreeable—nor from the weight 
of the ſubject which was no more than common 
but from the earneftneſs, life and ſolemnity with 
which he ſpake, and his appearing himſelf to be 
much affected with what he delivered; which two 
things will never fail to move an audience. And 
why they may not be as well obſerved and practiſed 
without a tone as with one, I cannot conceive. 
And withoat theſe a tone itſelf would have no 

wer to move; as it hath no other ſubſerviency to 
raiſe the paſſions than as it ſolemnizes the ſubject, 
and ſeems to ſhew the ſpeaker's heart grgaged. - 
Pity that thoſe two ends ſhould not be anſwered by 
a better means ! and that a bad habit ih the 
ſpeaker, indulging a falſe taſte in the hearers, , 
ſhould ſecure one great end of oratory by that 
which 1s the greateſt abuſe of it! 


Our next enquiry 1s 


HOW TO AVOID A BAD PRONUNCIATION: 


To this end the few following rules may be of 
mom 
If you would not read in too loud or too low 
a res: conſider whether your voice be naturally | 
too low or loud; and correct it accordingly in your 


erdinary converſation : by which means you will 1 
F h be | 1 


; a a, * 
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ſerve with what deliberation ſome converſe and 
read, and how full a ſound they give to every 
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better able to correct it in reading. If it be too 
w, converſe with thoſe that are deaf; if too loud, 

wit ii thoſe whoſe voices are Jow. Begin your 

periods with an even moderate voice, that you may 
= the command of it, to raiſe or fall it as the 


ſubject requires, 


. To cure a thick confuſed cluttering voice, 


accuſtom yourſelf, both in converſation and teading, 


to pronounce every word diſtin and clear. Ob- 


word; and imitate them. Do not affect to contract 


your words, as ſome do, or run two into one. 


This may do very well in converſation, or in 
reading familiar dialogaes, but is not ſo decent in 
grave and folemn ſubjects; eſpecially in reading 


the ſacred ſcriptures. 


It appears from Demoſthenes's caſe, that this 


fault of pronunciation cannot be cured without 


much difficulty, nor will you find his remedy 
effectual without pains and perſeverance. 

3. To break a habit of reading too faſt, atzend 
diligently to the ſenſe, weight, and propriety of 
every ſentence you read, and of every emphatical 
word in it. This will not only be an advantage 
to yourſelf, bat a double one to your hearers; for 
it will at once give them time to do the ſame, and 


. excite their attention when they ſee yours is fixed. 
A ſolemn pauſe after a weighty thought is very 


beautiful and ſtriking, A well-timed top 92 
| N 
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— grace to ſpeech as it does to muſic. Imagine 
that you are ſpeaking to perſons of ſlow and unready 
conceptions ; and meaſure not your hearer*s appre= 


i henſion by your own. If you do, you may poſſibly 


out-run it. . And as in reading you are not at 
liberty to repeat your words and ſentences, that 
ſhould engage you to be very deliberate in pro- 
nouncing them, that their ſenſe may not be loft. 
The eafe and advantage that will ariſe both to the 
ſpeaker and hearer, by a free, full, and deliberate 
pronunciation is hardly to be imagined. 

I need lay down no rules to avoid a too flow 


pronunciation; that being a fault which few are | 


guilty of. 
4. To cure an uneven, deſulttry voice, 125 


care that you do not begin your periods either in 


too high or tooTow a key ; for that will neceſſarily 
lead you to an unnatural and improper variation of 
it. Have a careful regard to' the nature and 
quantity of your points, and the length of your 
periods; and keep your mind intent on the ſenſe, 
ſubject, and ſpirit of your author. 


The ſame directions are neceſſary to avoid 4 


monotony in pronunciation, or a dull, ſet, uniform 


tone of voice For if your mind be bur attentive 


to the ſenie of your ſubject, you will naturally 
manage and modulate your voice according to the 
nature and importance of it. 

Lafily, To avoid all kinds of unnatural and 
diſagreeable tones, the only rule is to endeavour 
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to — with the ſame eaſe and freedom as you 
would do on the ſame ſubje& in privatę converſa- 
tion. -You hear no body converſe in a tone; 
unleſs they have the brogue of ſome other country. 
or have got into a habit of altering the natural 
key of their voice when they are talking of ſome 
| ſerious ſubject in religion. But I can ſee no 
reaſon in the world, that when in common con- 
verſation we ſpeak in a natural voice with proper 
accent and emphaſis, yet as ſoon as we begin to 
read, or talk of religion, or ſpeak in public, we 
ſhould immediately aſſume a fliff, aukward, unna- 
tural tone. If we are indeed deeply affected with 
the ſubject we read or talk of, the voice will natu- 
rally vary -according to the paſſion excited ; but if 
we vary it unnaturally, only to ſeem affected, or 
with a deſign to affect others, it then becomes a 
tone and 1s offenſive. 

In reading then attend to your ſubject, and 
deliver it juſt in ſuch a manner as you would do if 
you were talking of it. This is the great, general 
and moſt important rule of all ; which, if carefully 
obſerved, will correct not only this but almoſt all 
the other faults of a bad pronunciation; and give 
you an eaſy, decent, graceful delivery, agreeable 
to all the rules of a right elocution. For however 
apt we are to tranſgreſs them in reading, we follow 
them naturally and eafily enough in converſation. 
And children will tell a ſtory with all the natural 


graces 
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races ànd beauties of pronunciation, however 


aukwardly they may read the ſame out of a book. 


or GOOD PRONUNCIATION. 


A good pronunciation in reading, is the art of 
managing and governing the voice ſo as to expreſs 
the full ſenſe and ſpirit of your author in that juſt, 
decent, and graceful manner, which will not only 
inſtruct but affect the hearers ; and wall not only 
raiſe in them the ſame ideas he intended to convey, 
but the ſame paſſions he really felt. This is the 
great end of reading to others, and this end can 
only be attained by a proper and juſt pronunciation. 

And hence we may learn wherein a good pro- 
nunciation in ſpeaking conſiſts; which is nothing 
but a natural, eaſy, and graceful variauon of the 
voice, ſuitable to the nature and i W n of the 
ſentiments we deliver. 

A good pronunciation in both theſe reſpects i3 
more eaſily attained by ſome than others; as ſome 
can more readily enter intothe ſenſe and ſentiments 
of an author, and more eaſily deliver their own, 
than others can ; and at the ſame time have a more 
happy facility of expreſling all the proper variations 
and modulations of the voice than others have. 
Thus perſons of a quick apprehenſion, and a briſk 


flow of animal ſpirits (ſetting aſide all impediments . 


of the organs) have generally a more lively, juſt, 
and natural elocution than perſons of a flow per- 
ception and a flegmatic caſt. However, it may 

es: in 
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in a — degree be attained by every one that 
will carefully attend to and practice thoſe rules 
that are proper to acquire it. Which leads me 
therefore to epnider | 


HOW A GOOD PRONUNCIATION IS TO BE , * 
ATTAINED. 


To this end the obſervation of the following 
bai is 

* Have a particular regard to FRO, Em- 
phaſis, and Cadence, | 


OF PAUSES, 


 Wirn reſpect to pauſes, you will in a great 
meaſure in reading be directed by the common 
Kops or points, viz. Comma (,)—Semi-colon (;) 
Colon (:)—Period (. enn (?)—and 
Admiration (!). 
| Theſe points ſerve two purpofez—to diſtinguiſh 

the ſenſe of the author, and to direct the pro- 
hunciation of the reader. A comma ſtops the 
voice, while we may privately tell one —a ſemi 
colon two —a colon three — and à period four. 

To break a habit of taking breath roo often in 
reading, accuſtom yourſelf to read long periods, 
fuch as the fixteen. firſt lines in Milton's Paradife 
Loft. 

Atter ſome weighty and important ſentiment, it 
will be proper to make a longer pauſe than ordi- 
nery; and eſpecially towards che cloſe or appli- 

cation 
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cation of a diſcourſe: - theſe long pauſes are very 
proper; as they at once compoſe and affect the 
mind, and give it time to chink. It will alſo be 
very helpful to the ſpeaker's voice; and give his 
pronunciation the advantage of variety, which 4 1 
always pleaſing to the hearers. 


OF EMPHASIS. 


Taz next thing to be regarded in reading is the 
Emphaſis; and to ſee that it be always laid on the 
emphatical word. 

When we diſtinguiſh any particular ſyllable in a 
word with a ſtrong voice, it is called Accent; when 
we thus diſtinguiſh any particular word n a ſen- 
tence, it is called Emphaſis; and the word ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, the emphatical word. And the 
emphatical words (for there are often more than 
one) in a ſentence are thoſe which carry a weight 
or importance in themſelves, or thoſe on which the 
ſenſe of the reſt depends; and theſe muſt always 
be diſtinguiſhed by a fuller and ſtronger ſeund of 
voice, wherever they are found, whether in the 
beginning, middle, or end of a ſentence. Take 

for inſtance thoſe words of the ſatyriſt. | 
| — Rem, facias rem, 


Rene 6 poll, 6 non Ra hens e 25: 
nan. 


Get place and wealth, if poſible with grace, 
| | If not, by any means getwellth and place, = 


Por x. 


In 


0 
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In theſe lines the emphatical words are accented; 


and which they are, the ſenſe will always diſcover, 
Some ſentences are ſo full and comprehenſive, 


that almoſt every word is emphatical: For inſtance, 
that pathetic expoſtulation ia the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, 


« Why will ye die!“ 


In this ſhort ſentence, every word is emphatical, 


and on which ever word you lay the emphaſis, 
whether the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, it 
ſtrikes out a different ſenſe, and opens a new 
ſubject of moving expoſtulation. 

Some ſentences are equivocal, as well as ſome 
words; that is, contain in them more ſenſes than 
one; and which is the ſenſe intended, can only be 
known by obſerving on what word the emphaſis 
is laid. For inſtance—** Shall you ride to town 
to-day This queſtion is capable of being taken 
in four different ſenſes, according to the different 
words on which you lay the emphaſis. If it be 
laid on the word you,—the anſwer may be. No, 
but I intend to ſend my ſervant in my ſtead. — 
If the emphaſis be laid on the word ride—the 
proper anſwer might be“ No, I intend to walk 
it.” If you place the emphaſis on the word 7020x 
tt is a different queſtion ; and the anſwer may be 


Neo, for I deſign to ride into the country,” — 


And if the emphaſis be laid upon the words 70-day 


— the ſenſe is ſtill ſomething different from all 
theſe; 


ES 
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theſe; and the proper anſwer may be No, but 
I ſhall to morrow Of ſuch importance oftens 
times is a right emphaſis, in order to determine 
the proper ſenſe of what we read or ſpeak.” 

The voice muſt alſo expreſs, as neat as may bez 
the very ſenſe or idea deſigned to be conveyed by 
the emphatical word; by a ſtrong, rough, and 
violent, or a ſoft, ſmooth, and tender ſound. 

Thus the different paſſions of the mind are to be—- 
exprefled by a different ſound or tone of voice; 
Love, by a ſoft, ſmooth; languiſhing voice; 
Anger, by a ſtrong, vehement, and elevated 
voice; Joy, by a quick, ſweet, and clear voice; 
— Sorrow, by a low; flexible, interrupted: voice; 
—Fear, by a. dejefted, tremulous, heſitating 
voice ;—Courage, hath a full, bold, and loud 
voice;—and Perplexity, a grave, ſteady, and 
earneſt one. In exordiums the 'voice ſhould: be 
lou in Narrations, diſtin ;—in Reaſoning, flows 
—in Perſuaſion, ſtrong ;—it ſhould thunder in 
Anger —ſoften i in ene in F ear and 
melt in Love. 4 | 

The variation of the etaphaſis muſt not only 
C'itinguiſh the various paſſions deſcribed, but the 
ſeveral forms and figured ag; in whack — 
are expreſſed. | 
In a Proſopopæia, we muſt tongs the voice as 
the perſon introduced would. ; 

[nan Antithefis, one contrary muſt be pronouns 
ced louder than the other. | a 
G' In 
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In a Climax, the voice ſhould always riſe with 


It. 


In Dialogues, it ſhould alter with the parts 


In Repetitions, it ſhould be loudeſt in the ſecond 


lace. 


Words of quality and diſtinction, or of praiſe or 


| diſpraiſe, muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong em · 


Phaſis. | 

No emphaſis is better than a wrong or a miſ- 
placed one. For that only perplexes, this always 
miſleads the mind of the hearer. 


OF CADENCE. 


Tu 15 is diretly oppoſite to emphaſis. Empha- 
is is raifing the voice, cadence is falling it; and 


when rightly managed is very muſical. Beſide 
cadence of voice, there 1s cadence of ſtile That 
is, when the ſenſe being almoſt expreſſed and per- 
fectly diſcerned by the reader, the. remaining 
words, which are only neceſſary to compleat the 
period, gently fall of themſelves, without any 
emphatical word among them. If our author's 


language be pure and elegant, his cadence of ſtile 


will naturally direct the cadence of voice. 
Cadence generally takes place at the end of a 
ſentence; unleſs it cloſes with an emphatical 
Every parentheſis is to be pronounced in ca- 
dence; that is, with a low voice, and quicker than 


ordinary; that it may not take off the attention 


too 
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too much from the ſenſe of the period it interrupts. 


But all apoſtrophes and proſopopzias are to be 


pronounced in emphaſis, 
| OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir you would acquire a juſt prominciation in 
reading, you muſt not only take in the full ſenſe, but 
enter into the ſpirit of your author : For you can 


never convey the force and fulneſs of his ideas to 
another, till you feel them yourſelf. No man can 


read an author he does not perfectly underſtand and 
taſte, ® 
The ſame rules are to be obſerved in reading 
poetry and proſe: Neither the rhyme nor the 
numbers ſhould take off the attention from the 
ſenſe and ſpirit of the author. It is this only that 
muſt dire& the pronunciation in poetry as well as 
proſe, When you read verſe, you muſt not at all 
favour the meaſure or rhyme ; hat often obſcures 
the ſenſe and ſpoils the pronunciation : For the 
G 2 | great 


—_—_— 


The great rule which the maſters of rhetoric ſo much 
preſ+, can never enough be remembered; that to make 2 
man ſpeak well and pronounce with à right emphaſis, he 

ought thoroughly to underſtand all that he ſays, be fully per- 
ſuaded of it, and bring himſelf to have thoſe affectious which 
he deſires to infuſe into others. He that is inwardly per- 
ſuaded of the truth of what he ſays, and that hath a concern 
about it in his mind, will pronounce with a natural vehemence 
that is far more lovely than all the tains that art can lead 
him to. An orator muſt endeavour to feel what he ſays, and 
then he will ſpeak ſo as to make others feel it, 
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great end of pronunciation is 10 elucidate and 
heighten the ſenſe; that is, to repreſent it not only 
in a clear but a ſtrong light. Whatever then © 
ſtructs this is carefully to be avoided, both in verſe 
and proſe. Nay, this ought to be more carefully 
obſerved in reading verſe than proſe; becauſe the 
author, by a conſtant attention to his meaſures and 
' rhyme, and the exaltation of his language, is often 
very apt to obſcure his ſenſe; which therefore 
requires the more care in the reader to diſcover and 
diſtinguiſh it by the pronunciatioa, And if when 
you read verſe with proper pauſe, emphaſis and 
cadence, and a pronunciation. varied and governed 
by the ſenſe, it be not harmonious and beautiful, 
the fault is not in the reader but the author. And 
if the verſe be good, to read it thus will improve 
its harmony; becauſe it will take off that unifor- 
mity of ſound and accent which tires the ear, aud 
makes the numbers heavy and diſagreeable. 
Another important rule to be obſerved in elocu- 
tion is—ſtudy Nature.—By this 1 mean your own 
natural diſpoſitions and affections. And thoſe ſub- 
jects that are moſt ſuitable to them, you will eaſily 
pronounce with a beautiful propriety—and to 
heighten the pronunciation, the natural warmth of 
the mind ſhould be permitted to have its courſe 
under a proper rein and regulation. 
Study the natural diſpofitions and affections of 
others. For ſome are much more eaſily impreſſed 
and moyed one way, and ſome another. And an 
oratoß 


1 
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orator ſnould be acq uainted with all the avenues to 
the heart. 

Study the moſt eaſy and me way, of expreſ. 
ing yourſelf, both as to the tone of voice and the 
mode of ſpeech. And this is beſt learned hy obſer- 


vations on common converſation — here all is free, 


natural and eaſy—where we are only intent on 
making ourſelves underſtood, and conveying our 
ideas in a ftrong, plain, and lively manner, by the 
moſt natural language, pronunciation and action. 
And the nearer our pronunciation in public comes 


to the freedom and eaſe of that we uſe in common - 


diſcourſe—provided we keep up the dignity of the 
ſ{ubje&, and preſerve a propriety of expreſſion 
the more juſt, natural and nn it will n 
be. 

Above all things then ſtudy atten affec- 


tation—never uſe art, if you have not the art to 


conceal it. For whatever does not appear natural, 
can. never be agreeable, much leſs perſuaſive. - 

Endeavour to keep your mind collected and 
compoſed—Guard againſt that flutter and timidity 
of ſpirit, which is the common infelicity of young, 
and eſpecially baſhful perſons, when they firſt 
begin to ſpeak or read in public. This is a great 


hindrance both to their pronunciation and invention; 


and at once gives both themſelves and their hearers 
an unneceſſary pain. It will by conſtant oppoſition 
wear off —and the beſt way to give the mind a 

proper « degree of affurance and ä at 
| | uch 
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ſuch a time, is to be entire malter of the ſubject 
and a conſciouſneſs that you deliver to your audi- 
ence nothing but what is well worth their hearing, 


will give you a ſtrong degree of courage. 


Endeavour to be wholly engaged in your ſub- 
jet; and when the mind is intent upon and warmed 
with it, it will forget that awful deference it before 
paid to the audience, which was ſo apt to diſconcert 


If the fight of your hearere, or any of them 


diſcompoſe you, keep your eyes from them. 
Be ſure to keep up a life, ſpirit, and energy in 


the expreſſion; and let the voice naturally v 


according to the variation of the ſtyle and ſubject. 
Whatever be the ſubjeR, it will never be plea- 
fing, if the fiyle be low and flats. nor will the 
beauty of the ſtyle be diſcovered, if the pronuncia- 
tion be ſo. | 

Cicero obſerves there muſt be a glow in our ſtyle 
if we would warm our hearers.*® And who does 


not obſerve how ridiculous it is-to pronounce the 


&rdens verbum in a cold lifeleſs tone? The tranſi- 
tion of the voice muſt always correſpond with that 


of the ſubject, and the paſſions it was intended to 


excite. 5 
To attain a juſt and graceful pronunciation, you 


mould accuſtom yourſelves frequently to hear thoſe 


who excel 1 in it, whether at the bar or in the pulpit 
where 


4 + 


Nec unquam is qui audiret incenderetur, nifi ardens ad 
tum pervenitet Oratio. Cic. de Orat. 
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—where you will ſee all the fore · mentioned rules 

exemplified, and be able to account for all thoſe 

graces and beauties of pronunciation which always 
pleaſed you, but you did not know Why. 

Indeed, the Art of Pronunciation, like all others, 


is better learned by imitation than rule: But to be 


firſt acquainted with the rules of it, will make the 
imitation more eaſy. You will obſerve a certain 
agreeableneſs of manner in ſome orators, that is 
natural to them, not to be reduced to any rule, 


and to be learnt by imitation only; nor by that, 


unleſs it be in ſome degree natural to you. 

You ſhould frequent!y exerciſe yourſelf to read 
aloud according to the foregoing rules. It is prac- 
tice only that muſt give you the faculty of an ele- 
gant pronunciation. This, like other habits, is 
only to be attained by often repeated acts. 
Orators, as well as poets, mult be born ſo, or 

they will never excel in their reſpective arts: But 
that part of oratory which conſiſts in a decent and 


graceful pronunciation, provided there be no defect 


in the organs of ſpeech, may be attained by rule, 
imitation, and practice; and, when attained, will 
give a beauty to ſpeech, a force to thoughts, and 
a pleaſure to the hearers, .not to be expreſſed ; and 


which all will admire; but none can imitate, unleſs - 


they are firlt prepared for it by art and nature“ 
x Ia 


Mens 2 — 


® — ut ſibi quivis 


Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtràque laboret 
Auſus Idem. Hor, de Art. Poet, l. 261. 
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In ſhort, the great advantage of a juſt pronuncia- 
tion is, that it will pleaſe all, whether they have 


notaſte, a bad taſte, eee DO 
; OF ACTION. 
- Pn aQion ſhould be as rl 4s as nen a9 


the elocution ; ard, like that, mult be varied and 


directed by the paſſions. | 
An affected violence of motion is as diſguſtful as 


an affected vehemence of voice; and »o action, as 


bad as zo emphaſis which two faults commonly go 
together, as do the other two, Juſt before men- 
tioned. * 

* Thoſe parts ofthe body that are to be principally 
employed in oratorical action, are the head, the 
face, the eyes, the hands, and the upper pm of 
the whole * | 


THE HEAD. 9 


Tuts ſhould generally be in an erect poſture; 
turning ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on 
the other, that the voice may be heard by the 


| _ whole audience, and a regard paid to the ſeveral 


parts of it. 
Tt ſhould aways be on the fade fide with the 


action of the hands and body, except when we 
Expreſs an abhorrence, or a refuſal of any thing, 
which is done by rejecting it with the right-hand, 
and turning away the head to the left; as in that 


Char Dii talem terris avertete peſtem””--- 
2 1 where 


ruf rer sfAxise, 


where ſuch ai. action is very 9 1 
the word avertete. | | 


THE „ Nas law 


In this is the ſeat of the ſoul and the very fe of 
action. Every paſſion, whilſt uttered with the 
tongue, ſhould be painted in the face. There is 
often more eloquence in a Jook than any words can 
expreſs. By this we are awed, cHarméll, incenſed, 
ſoftened, grieved, rejoiced, raiſed.” or deſected. 
according as we catch the fit of the ſpeaker's 
paſſion from his face. There is no end in recount- 
ing the force and effects of this dumb oratory ; 

which nature only teaches, and which perſons of 
low paſſions loſe all the advahtages of. Look” 


well upon a good piece of painting Where the 
paſſions | are ſtrongly expreſſed, and * con. 


ceive the power of i it. 


THE EYES, 


 Taest ſhould be carried from one part af: 1 
audience to another, with a modeft' and decent 
reſpect; which will tend to recall and fix their 
attention, and animate your on ſpirit by obſer- 


ving their attention fixed. But if their affections 


be ſtrongly moved, and the obſerving it be a means 


of Nr Lab own too i, it will be neceſſary 
oF then 


__—__ 


pe — 


* Thoſe who have never beheld C Dani on KI 
requeſted to mark well the countenance of Mrs. 


empaſſioned ſcene. 
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then to keep the eye from off them For tho an 


orator ſhould always be animated, he ſhould never 
be overcome by his paſſions. 

In all appeals to heaven, and ſometimes at ha 
ſolemn mention of the name of the great God, the 


eyes and the head ſhould be turned upwards. 
In adoration, the hands and eyes ſhould be 


lifted up, and the head and body buwing down. 
In ſolemn vows, exclamations and appeals to 
heaven, the hands, head, and eyes ſhould all be 
liſted up; but in humiliation and confeſſion bowed 
down. 


The language of the eye is inexpreſſible. It is 


the window of the ſoul—from which ſometimes the 


whole heart looks out at once, and ſpeaks more 
feelingly than all the warmeſt ſtrains of oratory ; 


and comes effectually in aid of it, when the paſſion 


is too * fo be uttered. 


THE HANDS, 


Tus left hand ſhould never be uſed alone ;* 
unleſs it be to attend the motion of the head and 


eyes in an addreſs to the audience on the left fide. ; 


The right hand may be often uſed alone. 


When you ſpeak of the body, you may point to 
1 with the middle finger of the right hand. 


When you ſpeak of the ſoul or conſcience you 


may lay the right hand gently on the breaſt. —[t, 
ſhould. 


——_———__ 


— 


2 | Manus finiſtra nunquam ſola 3 recte facit: Dextre 


ſe frequenter accommodat, Quirt. lib. xi, _ 3. 
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ſhould be often diſplayed with an eaſy motion to 
favour an emphaſis ; but ſeldom or never be qu 
extended. —All its motions ſhould be from ae 
to the right. 

Both the hands diſplayed, and the arms exten- 
ded, is violent action, and never juſt or decent 
unleſs the audience be noiſy, and part of them at a 
diſtance from the ſpeaker, and he is labouring to 
be heard ; and then they ſhould-never be extended 
higher than the head, unleſs pointing at ſomething, 
above the audience.“ 

The motion of the hand ſhould always correſ- 
pond with thoſe of the head and eyes; as zhey 
ſhould with the paſſions expreſſed. 

In deliberate proof or argumentation, no action 
1 more proper or natural than gently to lay the 
firſt finger of the right hand on the palm of the 
left. 

Of what great uſe the proper motion of the hand 
is in aſſiſting pronunciation, and how many paſſions 
may be ſtrongly indicated thereby, when attended 
with that of the head and eyes, is not eaſy to be 


| deſcribed, but is ſoon obſerved in common con- 
| verſation. 


THE POSTURE or THE BODY. 


Tra1s ſhould be uſually ere&; not continually. 
changing, nor always motionleſs: declining -in 
1 2 555 
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» See Raphael's cartoon, „ St. Paul caching 
at Athens, 
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acts of humiliation z in acts of praile ; and thankl. thanks. 
giving, raiſed. 

It ſhould always accompany 1 the mo1jon of the 
hands, head, and eyes, when they are directed to 


any particular part of the audience; but never ſo 


far as to let the back be turned to any part of it. 
But let it ſuffice juſt to hint at theſe things, 
They who defire to ſee them more largely treated 
of, may conſult Quintilian de inſtitutione oratoria, 
lid. xi. cap. 3. 
But after all, with regard to action, the great 
rule is the ſame as in pronunciation to follow 
Feger and avoid affectation.—-The action of the 


y. and the ſeveral parts of it, muſt correſpond 


with the pronunciation, as that does with the ſtyle, 
and the ſtyle with the ſubject. A perfeRt N 
of all which compleats the orator. 


PART 


{ 


PART III. 


— 


or NUMBERS. 


— — 


„ 


Tur preceding part having treated of pronun- 


ciation this ſhall be principally appropriated to 
obſervations on, and exemplifications of, the beau - 


ties of Numbers or Harmony in Speech---Tropes . 


and Figures. 


In geometry, all exact reaſons are called — 


rationes numeri ad numerum hence maſters in 


the art of ſpeaking have named whatever the ear 


perceives of proportion in the pronunciation of a 
ſentence, whether it be in the meaſure of time, or 


a juſt diſtribution of the intervals of reſpiration--- | 


Numeros.*---St. Auguſtine obſerves that the ſoul 
has a ſympathy and alliance with theſe numbers--- 
and Longings, that excellent critic, informs us 
that numbers are inſtruments very proper to provoke 
or agitate the paſſions. 

This ſympathy betwixt numbers and che ſoul, 
and the power they have over the paſſions, pro- 
ceeds from the influence the animal ſpirits have 
over the mind : as theſe ſpirits are ſlow or quick, 


calm or turbulent, the mind is affected with diffe- | 


rent paſſions. The leaſt force is capable of railing 
or 


* 
KK * 
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2 Numeroſ, 3 1410 a atque — 
habet quasdam impreſſiones, et quod metiri poſſumus inter- 
vallis zqualibus, Cicero de Orat, lib. 3. 
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or obſtructing the animal {pirite---thetr reſiſtance 
being ſmall, and their levity copious. 

The operation of ſound is ſo powerful on the 
human body, that a rough and boiſterous one 
begets averſfion---in the ſame manner as a frightful 
viſual object creates horrot---or, reverſely, a ſoft 
and pleaſing ſound attracts and invites the attention, 
If we ſpeak loud and haltily to a dog, he will run 
from us---whilſt by a gentle call, he is allured. 
Thus doth diverſity of ſounds produce diverſity of 
motions in the animal ſpirits- and probably every 
paſhon may be awakened by its kindred ſympa- 
thetic ſound. 

Io diſcover the particular cauſes of this ſympathy, 
and to explain in what manner ſome produce 
ſadneſs, joy, &c. we muſt trace the different mo- 
tions of the animal ſpirits in each of the paſſions-- 
in ſo doing, we will find that the impreſſion which 
is made on the organs of hearing, is followed by 
an immediate ſympathetic motion in the animal 
ſpirits---This proves that ſounds are ſignificative, 
and poſſeſſed of power to renew ideas of other 
things. The ſound of a trumpet raiſes the idea of | 
| war.---In a word, the ideas of things have a ſecret - | \ 

| alliance and connection among themſelves, and 

| | excite each other. | 

It cannot be doubted then but certain ſounds, 

numbers, and cadences, contribute ro awaken the 

images of things with which they may be allied or 
connected. Virgil is remarkably happy in giving 
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powerful cadence to his verſe. Who is it on reading 
theſe words : 

Etaltos ; 


| Confcendir furibunda rogos —— 


would not conceive by the quickneſs and elevation 
of the cadence, the precipitation wherewith Dido 
(the perſon meant) threw herſelf upon the pile? 
And who can read this deſcription of ſleep, 
Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus zgris _ 
Inc'pir, et dono divum gratiflima ſerpit— 
without feeling its idea lulling the fancy through + 
the ſmoothly ſliding verſe? Thus the cadence of a 
ſentence is often more powerful than the words 
particularly when delivered with the advantages of 
( ſuitadle action. Diſcourſe is an inſtrument that 
receives its virtue from the ſkilfulneſs of the mana- 
ger. Words upon paper, are like a dead body---. 
but in the mouth of an eloquent man they are lively. - 
and forcible. 
Plato is of opinion that the names of things were 
not given by chance -and that reaſon had a 
greater ſhare in the eſtabliſhment of language, than 
fancy or caprice. This opinion he juſtifies by 
ſeveral examples, -- proving that the firſt roots from 
whence other words were derived, were made of 
letters, whoſe ſound expreſſed after a manner, the 
whole thing fignified---ſimilar to the language uſed 
at this moment in China. It would be difficult to 
defend this philoſopher” s aſſertion, in all the ra- 
dixes, though, in all e there are words 
| \ whoſe __ - 
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Whote und: are fignificative---and the beauty of 
their names conſiſt in the correſpondence with the 
thing that they ſignify; either in the-agreeableneſs 
of cadence, or derivation. 
An orator, defirous of joining his numbers har- 
momouſly muſt frequently confult his ear---from 
this practice he will learn the muſical ſound of 
letter and ſyllable. Some of the ancients were 
peculiarly attentive to this---and with admirable 
effect repeated certain letters whoſe ſound correſ- 
ponded with the ſubje& of their verſe or declama« 
tion the ſoftneſs of the letter---1---1s uſed in this 
inſtance with much delicacy. 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha: 
! ———— Eft molis flamma medu!las, 
| Cicero reports, that Pythagoras finding a com- 
pany of young men forcing violently into a houſe of 
good fame, made them forbear their defign, by 
commanding the young woman that was ſinging to 
put ſpondesinto her ſong- affected by this variati- 
N on in the meaſure; their violence was changed into 
admiration, and they 2 p their ſorcible in- 


tentions.“ 
Dionyfits 
f ; . e rere Di enn 
* Variety is found ſeveral ways in Latin Verſe; The 
meifures of the Spondeus and Dactylus are the largeſt; and 
Hexameters being ſormed of them, it is the moſt majeſtie 
verſe. The Anapefius which is at the end of the Penta- 
meter, cauſes the voice to fal there fore Pentameters are 
uſed to expreſs complaints, The Iambus is fleet, and the 
exTence alten not perceivable, Lyric is more diverhfed, 


rr >-@\.> 4 
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of | "Drone Halicarnaſſus obſerves. that Homer 
he uſcd his vowels ſo artfully, that in ex preſſing the 
ls W - 1-ogth of time that Siſyphus employed in his la- 


bour, he uſed certain ſyllables, which in the. pro- 
nouncing required ſtops; as it were thereby to 
ſigniſy 3 reſiſtance of erery ſtone that impeded 
his progreſs upward—and in the verſe where he 
deſcribes the rolling of the ſtone downward, his 
. numbers are different, for the words ſeem to keep 
pace with the celerity of its fall. F 
It muſt not be underſtood that in every. Fn LM 
tion of oration or writing, the ſounds of the words 
are to be equally expreſſive - this pun 
ſervance 1s principally neceſſary. where the 5 
is to work upon the auditory in the moſt — 
manner—and even then the numbers and cadence 
- muſt be natural. As the. human mind cannot 
equally attend to two ſubjects at once care muſt 
be taken that whilſt we are gratifying the ſenſes, 
ve are not offending the reaſon,  -, 
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we 4 


Tur — 8 of man is ſo fertile, that plain las- 
guage is too barren to expreſs its fecundiiy. The 
ordinary terms are not always adequate being 

either too weak or too ſtrong. When to expreſs a 

thing, we make uſe of a word, which cuſtom, has 
applied to another ſubject, that mode of expreſſion 

is figurative—and the words ſo tranſported from 


cheir proper migen and applied 19 _ 


- 


hs — SFISECrl fo. * 


Zo — 


„ 


"ian That "nc the | darurally meant—are called 
ſes, A certiin portion of the richneſs of 2 

Ling e pes bul as the bad uſe of 

21 8 ruin” on” "his eftate, ſo the 

im oper application © r choĩce of ttopes, produce 

4 oiltiriide of errors in diſcourſe. Trepe tes muſt 


ud be imperfect bout them and then t 
mio be clear, and e to the intelli WE 
8 ey muſt alſo bold 
Wich Te Was to be delineated. 
„Tutte thin 85 prevent the perſpicuity of a trope. 
1. When it zs tog Femote—as if it were faid of 
E «al of fn it is the Syrtes of youth" 
| "the mecaphor, until ke retollefted, chat the Syrtes 
© were certam dauge fois bablisof find upon the coaſt 
| "of "Whereas, if che liouſe was called 
for youth the allufion would be imme- 
2 obvꝛous. To avoid perplexity, take the 
metaphors from ſenſible things, ſuch as are fre · 
Juen preſent to the view, and whoſe images are 
ended. Some of the oſtentatious poets 
of theipreſent day enyelope 
"that: if 


ang of x 


Rad ny Sper rp they will name it 
known only to a few or if 


CEL I difdain his 28 


Bever be uled, hut on fuck dcraßonb as the oration 


anditor could not each the meaning of 


their names ſo deep, 
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ſuch, an 4 apt, 7 © reference” to the proper prrate; mat 
one cannot be mentioned, without exciting the ide, N 
of the other, 1 

2. The connection maſt either de ee 
artificial. A trope is natural when the things fig 
niſed by their proper, an and” by n de lan 
names, have a natural reſemblance o or de} dence 
upon one another g if u were to ſay==®He' 
ae braſs '—thereby porting ite ſtrength 
of the man's arms, This reſemblance between 
the trope and the proper expreſſion, may de called 
natural. The artificial connection is chat which” 
ariſes from cuſtom—lt has been A familiar term to 
call an untractable man "an Arab“ —and the 
frequent uſing it in that ſenſe, makes the idea f 
the word NS awake the idea of à rough, dngo- 
vernable man. 7 

3. The too frequent uſe of tropes, rondees A 
diſcourſe ob{cure—as the moſt perſpicuous of them 
expreſs things indire&] y—A metaphor” ſhould 
therefore be preceded by ſomething chat will pre- 
vent it being miſunderſtood.” He muſt be an extra- 
ragant orator, who expreſſes himſelf wholly in 
metaphor—for it 1s not fufficient that the tropes are 
ſuited to our ideas, they m muſt allo — among 
themſelves, 82 

As men ſeldom receive any thing into 4 
minds that come not rſt to their ſenſes—to make 


| them conceive well, we 'muſt make ule of compa- 
riſons that are both ſenfible and pleaſant. Such 
. compariſons 


a 7. 5 N 
| 68. ok THE ART OF SPEAKING.” 
„ are 15 to the mind, and exempts it 
from that ſtudy and ſerious application that is ne- 
ceſſary for the diſcovery of whatever falls not 
under our ſenſes. For this reaſon, metaphors 
taken from ſenſible things are very frequent in 
ſcripture ; where 235 writers deſcribe God as 
having hands, arms, and eyes; with darts, arrows, 
— 5 nderbolts. Theſe metaphorical expreſſions 

* 73 mankind ideas of the Divine Being, accordin 
to their innate ſenſations—If attributes, of which 

we have no conception, had been uſed by the 
inſpired penmen, man not having any ideas of 
them, could not have comprehended the ſublimity 
of their writings. 1 

We ſhall now give a liſt of the moſt n 
rropes. . 
4 * 


— 


2 


METONYMIA 


=, 


EY in Lais Tranſnominatio—fignifying the put- 
ting of one name for another. It comprehends 
ſeveral kinds of tropes, and is the moſt capacious 
of them all. As often as we uſe any name or 
word to expreſs a thing, excluſive of that which is 
proper to it,. we expreſs ourſelves by a metonymie 
As thus Czfar ravaged the Gauls'”—*< All 
the world reads Cicero “ Paris is alarmed.” — 
It muſt be plain we intended. Cæſar's army 
ravaged the Gauls'—* The world read Cicero's 
works“ — And, That che inhabitants of Paris 


are alarmed.“ 


There 
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There is ſo ſtrong a re ation betwixt a general 
and his army —an author and his works —a town 
and its inhabitants that we cannot think of the 
one, but the idea of = other preſents itſelf to 


our minds. 
The 8 ynecdoche 2 Antonomadia, are a for of 


Metonymie. 
METAPHORA, 


Arx tropes are metaphors or tranſlations, accor- - | 
ding to the etymology of the word. We call the 
king the head of his kingdom, becauſe as the head 
commands the members of the natural, ſo the king 
ruleth the members ofthe body politic. The 
ſcriptures, very elegantly, to ſignify a great 
drought, ſay—** The heavens were braſs.” When 
a houſe looks pleaſantly, i it 15 ſaid To ſmile upon 
us“ —becauſe in fome meaſure it reſembles the 
nagreeableneſs that appears in the ccuntenance of a 

perſon when he ſmiles. | | 


ALLEGORIA, 


An allegory is a continuation of metaphors— 
and muſt end as it begins—If this is not attended 
to, allegory may dwindle into enigmatical obſcuri- 
ty—This is meant of allegorical expreſſion. But 
the ſublime allegory in poetical compoſition deſerves 
more particular notice in this work. By this“ we 

Are 


— 


— 


Extract from obſervations on Collins's Odes. 
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— 
are not to underſtand the trope in the ſchools, 
which is defined/** aliud verbis, aliud ſenſu oſlen- 
dere, and of which Quiatilian ſays, „ uſus 


A ell, ut triſti dicamus meligribos verbis, aut bonæ 


« rei gratia quzdam contrariis fignificemus,” &c. 
When we endeavour to trace this ſpecies of figu. 


rative ſentiment to its origin, we find it coeval with 


literature itſelf, It is generally agreed that the 


| moſt ancient productions are poetical, and it is 


certain that the moſt ancient poems. abound with 


allegorical i imagery. 


It, then, it be allowed that the firſt literary 


productions were poetical, we ſhall have little or 


no difficulty in diſcovering the origin of allegory. 
At the birth of letters, in the tranſition from, 


n bicroglyphical to literal expreſſion, it is not to be 


wondered if the cuſtom of expreſſing ideas by 


perſonal images, which had ſo long prevailed, 


- ould ſtill retain its influence on the mind, - though 


the uſe of letters had rendered the practical applica- 


tion of it ſuperfluous. Thoſe who had been accui- 


tomed to expreſs ſtrength by the image of an ele- 
phant, ſwiftneis by that of a panther, and courage 
by that of a lion, would make no ſcruple of ſubſti- 
tuting, in letters, the ſymbols ſor the ideas they 
had been uſed to repreſent. | | 
Here we plainly ſee the origin of allegorical ex- 
preſſion, that it aroſe from the aſhes of hierogly- 
phics; and if to the ſame cauſe we ſhould refer 


chat figurative boldneſs of * and i lr which 
_. *  Gikingupſ 
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ditinguiſh the oriental writings, we ſhall perhaps 
conclude more juſtly than if we ſhould impute it to 
the ſuperior grandeur of eaflern genius. | 

From the ſame ſource with the verbal we are to 
derive the ſentimental allegory, which is nothing 
more than a continuation of the metaphorical or 
ſymbdlical expteſſion of the ſeveral agents in an 
action, or the different objects in a ſcene. 

The latter moſt peculiarly comes under the deno- 
miration'of allegorical imagery ; and in this ſpecies . 
of allegory we include'the imperſonation of paſſions, 
affections, virtaes, and-vices. 

With reſpect to the utility of this famine writ- 
ing the ſame arguments that may be advanced in 
favour of deſcriptive poetry will be of weight like- 
wiſe here. It is indeed from imperſonation, or, as 
it is commonly termed, perſonification, that poetical 
deſcription borrows its chief powers and graces. 
Without the aid of this, moral and intellectual 
painting would be flat and unanimated; and even 
the ſcenery of material objects would be dull without 
the introduction of fictitious life. | 

Theſe obſervations will be moſt effectually illuſ- 
trated by the ſublime and beautiful ode that occa- 
fioned them: in it will appear how happily this 
allegorical-painting may be executed by the genu- 
ine powers of poetical genius, and it will not fail 
to prove its force and utility by paſſing through 1 
imagination to the heart. 


"da 
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ODE TO SIMPLICITY®*, 


— 


o Thou! " Nature taught 1 
; To breathe her genuine thought 
In numbers warmly pure and ſweetly frong; 
Who firſt on mountains wild, 0 
In fancy I velieſt child, 
Thy babe and Pleaſure's, nurs d the powers of ſong! 


Thou! who with hermit heart 

Diſdain'ſt the wealth of art, | 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and ceiling pally 
But com'ſt a decent maid, 


In Attic robe array'd, 
O chaſte unboaſtful e to thee I al 


. all the. honey d ſtore 
On Hybla's thymy ſhore; 
By all her blooms and mingled murmurs Graf 1 
By her whoſe love - lorn woe 

In ev' ning muſings flow 

Sooth'd ſweetly ſad EicQtra's pore; s — 


By old Oephiſus deep, N wh . 
W bo ſpreads his wavy ſweep * 
_ In warbled wand'rings round thy green retreats 

On whoſe enamell d fideg- 

When holy freedom dy'd, 

N equal haunt allur d thy future feet: 


2 


O fer meek of Truth! A 


| To my admiring youth 
Thy ſober aid and native charms infoles | 


The flow'rs that ſweeteſt breathe, 


— 


'Tho' Beauty cull'd the wreathe, 
” Stillaſk thy hand to range their order'd boes. 


e 


"white 


y Collins, 
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I 
| 


While Rome could none eſteem 
But virtue*- patriot theme, 
' You lov'd her hills, and led her ue band; 
But ſtay'd to fing alone 
/ To one diſtinguiſh'd throne, 
And turn'd thy face, and fled her alter'd land. 


No more in hall or bow r 
The · Paſſions own thy pow'r 
Love, only love, her forceieſy —— 
For thou haſt left her ſhrine, 
Nor olive more nor vine 78 


Shall gain thy fert to bleſs the fervile ſcene. 


Tho? taſte, tho* genius, bleſs 

To ſome divine exceſs, 

Faint's the cold work till thou idfpire the whole 
What each, what all, ſupply 

May court, may charm, our eye; 

Thou, only thou, —— 


Of theſe let others aſk 

To aid ſome mighty taſk; 

I only ſeek to find thy temp "rate vale; 
Where oft' my reed might ſound 

To maids and ſhepherds round, 

And all thy ſons, 0 Nature! learn my tale 


LITQT ES, 


Os Diminutio, is a trope by which we e ſpeak 
leſs than we think - as I cannot commend you”? 
—1mplies a ſecret reproach, or reprehenfion, for 
ſomething previouſly committed. I do not 
undervalue your preſents” is az much 2 1 
accept them, 0 | 

| K THa 


— 
—— 
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THE HYPERBOLE 


Is a 95 re which repreſents things greater or 
leſs, better or worſe, than they really are— It is 
uſed when ordinary terms are too weak or too 
ſtrong, and are out of proportion with the idea 
Speaking of the ſwiſtneſs of a horſe, it might be 
ſaid— Highflier is ſwifter than the wind. —Of 
the ſlowneſs of a perſon—“ His motions are ſlow- 


er than thoſe of a tortoiſe.” In ſtrictneſs, theſe 


expreſſions are. untruths, yet they are innocent, 
as no perſon can be deceived by them for the 
auditor muſt be ſenfible that all that is meant i 
That one ran very faſ.— and the other moved very 
flow. 


IRONTA 


Is a trope by which we ſpeak contrary. to our 
thoughts— as“ He is a very honeſt man''—An 


- emphaſis on the word very, implies, that he is 


notoriouſly corrupt—thereby undeceiving the hear- 
er, and conveying the orator's ſentiment. 


THE CATACRESIS 


Is the freeſt of all the tropes by it we have 
Jberty to borrow the name of a thing, though 


5 quite contrary to that which we would ſignify, 


becauſe it cangot be otherwiſe ex preſſe As when 

it ĩs ſaid “ A weden ink- horn reaſon demurs 

at it, but neceſſity-obhges us to uſe it. ' 
Theſe 


| .- — — "4 


1 


' 


wo 
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Theſe are the molt conſiderable of the tropes 
and to one or other of them, all the reſt may be 
reduced. It is not neceſſary to lay dowfi rules for 
them, as cuſtom and imagination will amply fapply 
every perſon with tropes, in the warmth of 12 
courſe. As in paſſtion we never want arms, choler 


directing us io uſe whatever lies in our way ſo 


when the imagination is heated, we make uſe of 
all the objects in memory to ſignify the thoughts. 
There is not an atom in nature, that may not 
ſome way or other be applied to the thing ſpoken of, 
and thereby plentifully ſupply an orator Latte . | 
where proper terms are defective. 


OF FIGURES. 


Bes1Dezs the metaphorical expreſſions, which 
cuſtom and art ſupplies us with to fignify the mo- 
tions of our will, and our thoughts—our paſſions 
alſo have their peculiar characters, whereby they 
are repreſented in diſcourſe We may, with Lava- 
ter, ſee in a man's face the emotions of his heart 
—The fre in his eyes—the contracted brow— 


and the pale or ſanguine countenance, are evidences 


of more than ordinary commotion. 

Paſſion makes us conſider things otherwiſe than 
we do when in a calm and ſedate ſtate. It magni- 
hes the objects, and engroſſes the thoughts—often 
producing contrary effects, and inſtantaneous tranf- 
ports in the mind. It precipitates, interrupts, and 
diverts—and may be compared to a ſtorm at ſea, 


K 2 when 
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when the waves, one moment, laſh the rand, | 
and the next are precipitated into the midſt of 
the deep—again, they tower toward the ſky, and 
then they daſh the centre of the carth. 

In this agitated ſtate of the mind, the language 
correſponds with the internal tumult. Sometimes, 
It is diffuſe, animated and deſcriptive---at another 
time it is broken, ſhort, abrupt, interrogative, 
exclamatory, and digreflive---it 1s altered by innu- 
merable particularities- and new ways of figrify- 
ing the mind conſtantly preſeat themſelves. 

Theſe modes of expreſſion, are characters drawn 
by paſſion in diſcourſe, and are defined by rheto- 
ricians to bo Manners of ſpeaking, different 
and remote from the ways thai are 3 

natural.“ 

If an orator is deſcribing a perſon under commo- 
tion, he muſt repreſent him by ſuch ſynonimous 
figures, as will forcibly convey the idea of his 
ſituation to the auditor -A painter, to expreſs the 
thoughts and paſſions of the perſon whom he draws, 
gives his picture ſuch lines as convey a reſemblance 
of agitation under extraordinary provocation---ſo 
muſt our orator travel from ordinary terms, and 

colour his oration with bold figures---and his action 
with ſuitable poſtures and expreſſion. 

Figures are not merely rhetorical figments, in- 
vented for diſcourſe—for the Creator has not refu- 
ſed to the immortal part of man, what he has given 
Pp the mortal—The members of the body inſtinc- 

tively 
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tively move ia caſes of ſeif-· defence, and each one 
inſtantaneouſly gives aſſiſtance to the other. Fi- 

res in diſcourſe are the ſame to the immaterial, 
as poſtures of defence are to the material part. As 
the latter is neceſſary for defence in corporeal 
attacks, ſo the former is requiſite in ſpiritual war- 
fare. Words are the arms of the mind, which 
ſhe uſes to perſuade or attack. | 

We ſhall now enumerate the principal figures. 


THE EXCLAMATION- 


Is a dĩiſturbed extenſion of the voice, when the 
ſoul is agitated—then, with a ſtrong impulle, the 
animal ſpirits throng into the muſcles that ſurround 
the organs of voice, ard ſwell them che paſſage 
thereby becoming ſtraight, the voice, propelled by 
paſſion, comes forth with impetuolity, and every 
ebullition of che ſoul is followed by an exclamation; 
as5—O heavens !—Alas !-—&c,—Or ſometimes 
in deſcriptive exclamation—as thus, by ſuliet 

O bid me leap. rather than-marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yunder tower! 

Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountains top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam! 

Or ſhut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 

O'er cover'd quite with dead mens” rattling bo 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls! 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud 1 
Things that to hear them nam'd, have made we 
And I will do it, without fear or doubt, 

To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet layel 


a 


DOUBT, 
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| a DOUBT.  * 
Tux paſſions being ever inconſtant and irreſo- 

lute, doubt, is properly a figure—and may be 

exemplified by another quotation from Shakſpeare's 

Juliet :--- | 

What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 

Subt y hath miniſter*d, to have me dead, 

Left in this marriage he ſhould be diſhunor'd, 

Beeauſe he married me before to Romeo ? -- 


I fear it is---and yet methinks it ſhould not, 
For he hath till been tried a bar man- 


EPANORTHOSIS, 


0 „in Latin, Emendatio=is the figure by 
which a man in paſſion is conſtantly correcting his 
ſpeech— that which he has expreſſed he imagines 
15 ſhort of his feelings therefore he adds to what - 
ever has been previouſly ſpoken. 
Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec Dardanus auctor perfide: 
ſed duris genuit te cautibus horrens Caucaſus, Hyrcaazque 
admorunt ubera Tigres. 5 | 


e 
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Os, Omiffio—is when the © paſſion arreſts the 

words—or when they are defective in analogy—as, 
when the old man in Terence was wighly enraged 
with his Tons he uttered only 


Omaĩum— 
And could not finiſn his exprobration of 


Omͥ m hominum peflimus, 
THE 


2 
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THE PARALIPSIS 


Is a pretended deſire to omĩt that which ĩs alrea- 

exprefſed—as is moſt artfully managed in ſome 
parts of Mark Antony” s oration over the corpſe of 
Cæſar.— 


If yau have tears, prepare to ſhed them nor. 
You all do know this mantle—1 remember 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 

"Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii—s 


Look !---in this place ran Caſſius“ dagger FROSTED 


See what a rent the envious Caſca made--- 


Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabbed ; 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark how the blood of Ceſar follow'd it? 

As ruſhing out of doors to be re ſolv'd, 


If Brutus fo unkinely knock'd, or no? 


He was my friend - faithful and juſt to me 
But Brutus ſays he was ambitioug— 


- And Brutus is an honorable man. 


REPETITION , 


Is cften practiſed when the mind is impatient to 
be underſtood. When a man is in combat with 
his enemy, he is not ſatisfied with ſlightly wounding 
him, but multiplies his- blows, fearful that one 
would not give him the victory—So in ſpeaking, 
when we think our words are not clearly under- 
ſtood, we repeat them, or explain in another way. 
If the ſame words are repeated, there are modes 
of diſpoſing them, ſo as to render the cadence 


: pleaſing 
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pleaſing to the ear. Cicero gives us an example 


of this in his firſt oration againſt Cataline— 


| Nihil agis, nihil moliris,quod ego non modo, non audiam, 
fed etiam videam planeque ſentiam. 


PLEONASMUS, - 


Or, Redundantia—is when more words are 


uſed, than are neceſſary. This we ſhall exemplify 
by another quotation from that great maſter of the 


paſſions Shakſpeare 


J] had a thing to ſay—but let it go— 

The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience. If the midnight bell 

Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto ti e drowſy race of night; 

If this ſame were a church-yard where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed of a thouſand wrongs — 

Or if that ſurly ſpirit—Melancholy— 

Had bak'd thy bleod, and made it heavy-thiek, 
Which elſe runs trickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot Laughter keep man's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

Or if that thou could*ſt ſee me without eyes— 
Hear me without thine ears—and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of words 
Then, in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 

I would into thy boſom pour my ng 


SYNONYMIA. 


A Synonomie is when the ſame thing is alt 


fed by ſeveral words that have but one fignt- 
fication 


. 


re 


he 
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yolubility ſufficient for the heart —as, . 


Abiit, evaſit, erupit. 
He went 3 eſcapꝰ * 1 — 


| HYPOTYPOSES, | 


Oz, Delineation, or Diſtribution, -The objefs | 
of our paſſions being ever preſent to the mind, we 
fancy we hear and ſee thoſe continually, that have 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on it Hence all 
deſcriptions of theſe objects are lively and exact. 
On this account the Greeks named Hypotypoſes— 
becauſe they figure the things, and form an image 
of them, that repreſents the things themſelves. 
David gives us an example, when. in the heat of 
his indig nation againſt ſinners, he gives this _ ' 
tion of their iniquity — 


Their throat is an open ſepulchre, they flatter with their 
tongues—the poiſon of aſp aſps is under their lips their mouth 


is full of curſing and lies—and their feet are ſwift to ſhed 
blood, | 


ANTITHESIS 


Is an oppoſition of words or thoughts-- aud may 
be made an hundred ways. In declamation, a 
well adapted antitheſis is of much ftrength, and 
gives a ſtriking beauty to the argument. If an 
advocate is declaiming againſt a criminal, he may 
illuſtrate to much advantage, and ſtrongly imprint 
the enormity of the crime upon the minds of the 
Jury, by oppoſing the innocence of the aggrieved 

L perſon 


1 
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perſon to the guilt and inhumanity of the priſoner 
---or he may compare his guilt to that of others, 
and draw a concluſion highly prejudicial to the 


| accuſed. In this figure the Hon; Mr. Erſkine ves 


excels moſt of the gentlemen at preſent at the bar. 
THE SIMILE "1360 


Is a figure generally known, and in ſome degree 
familiar to every perſon. Shakſpeare has given 2 


moſt delicate, beautiful, and 8 on in ne 


Twelfch — | 


She never told her love; 

Fot let concealment, like a worm i*th* bud, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek—the pin'd jn thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She fat like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at Grief. 


The differente between the ſimile and compa- 


riſon, is trifling. In the latter the exact anal 
between all the parts, and the ſubject Tom of, is 
not rigidly . 


| SUSPENSION, 


On, Sufpenſio-.- An orator, in the commence- 
ment, or ſome part of his diſcourſe, may find it 
neceſſary to create an uncommon degree of atten - 


tion in his auditory, by keeping their expeRation 


_ thin ordinary anxiery---as in this rhap- 


Darkneſs 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 


[\ 


5 


[\ 
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Darknels to light—cald winter e re froſt to y "INE 
T ranſports of rage to ſweetneſs of love 


Loud roaripg tempeſts to the ſmoofbeſt calm 
Torments to pleaſure—death itſelf to life— 
Nn 


THE PROSOPOPEIA 


Is NY by which things are made perſons--- 


and we hold converſe with them---for when the 


en! is violent, it maddens for a time the brain. 


Great Gad! protector of innocence .f permit that the 
order of nature may be interrupted for a moment—and that 
this dead body may reſume the uſe gf voice !—Methinks this 
miracle is granted to my prayer l- Hatk !---the inanimate 
proaounces my ———— invokes your Juſtice * my 


accuſer. 


Is this a dagger which.I ſee before 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Comè, Let me clutch thee, 


I have thee not, and yet L.ſee thee fill; - 

- Art. thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſibie 
To feeling, as to, fight? or art thou byt 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat- opp reſſed brain? 
Iſee thee yet, in form as palpable, 
As this which now I draw— | 
Thou marſhal me the way that I \ + goiogs 
And ſuch an inftrument I was to uſe" 
Mine eyes, are made the fools o ch“ other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reft—I ſec thee, fill; 
And on the blade v'th* dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo before, —There's no ſuch thing. 
It is the bloody, buſineſs which infoums 
Thus to mine eyes. 


: L 2. EPIPHONEMA 
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cludes the complaint of the inhabitants of Rimini 
: with an epiphonema--- 


Pu : 


* 
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| EPIPHONEMA' 


Is an exclamation, containing a reflection on the 
ſubject, at the end of a diſcourſe. Lucan con- 


— Quoties Romam fortuna laceſſet, 
Hic iter eſt bellis,— 


THE INTERROGATION. 


Is much uſed in diſcourſe---paſſion frequently 

uces it when we would perſuade. This figure 

is very y useful in fixing the attention of an auditory, 
Is this Alonzo? Where's the haughty mien ? 


Is that the hand which ſmote me? — Heav'ns, how pale ! 
And art thou dead P—ſo is my enmity, 


| AN APOSTROPHE 
Ts when an orator in extraordinary commotion, 


turns himſelf on all fides, and addreſſes the heavens, 


the carth---things feafible and inſenſible. Thus 
David lamenting the death of Saul and Jonathan: 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you, nor fic.d offerings; — 


And Shakſpeare--- 
Hear Nature !—hear dear goddeſs, hear a father ! : 
If thou Cidft intend to make this creature fruitful, 
Suſpend thy purpoſe. 
Into her womb convey fterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
That from her derogate body never ſpring 
4 — the muſt term, | 


Create 


* 


1 


Roman ? if any, ſpeak+-»for him have I offended. Who is 
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Create he: child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart, diſnatur'd torment to her! 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With candent tears fret channels in her cheeks; 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits, 

_- To laughter and contempt, 

_ That ſhe may curſe ber crime, too late; and feel 

Ho ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 

To have a thankleſs child l- Away, away. 


| | PROLEPSIS AND HYPERBOLE, 
Taz prolepfis is the figure of anticipation---and 


the hyperbole anſwers the anticipated objections, 


either by exaggeration or diminution. St. Faul 
gives us a very beautiful inſtance of theſe figures: 


But ſome will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up? and with 
what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
ſoweſt is not quickened, except it die---and that which thou 
ſoweft, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but bare 
grain---for God giveth it a body as it * pleaſed him, and 
10 every feed his own body. 


COMMUNICATION 


Ts when deliberating with our auditors, we defire 


their judgments---as thus of Brutus 
— Had you rather Cæſar were living and die all ſlaves; 


than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free-men? As Cf 


Joved me, I weep for him---as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
It---a3 he was valiant, I honor him---but as he was ambitious, 


J flew him. There are tears for his love, joy for his fortune, 


honor for his valor, and death for his ambition. Who's here 
fo baſe, that would be a bonoman? if any, ſpeak---for him 
have I offended, Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a 


here 


4 
* 
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here fo vile, that will not love W if any, ſpeak- 
for him have 1 offended ,— 


CON FESSION 


Is ſuch an acknowledgment as engages the per- 
ſon to whom it is addreſſed, to pardon the fault 


the hopes of which forgiveneſs gives the penitent 


confidence to confeſs---Or ſelf- confeſſion, as in the 


following admirable ſoliloquy of the fallen Wolſey: 


Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs! - 
This is the ſtate of man. To- day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves of Hope · --to-morrow, bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him: 
The third day, comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſucely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
"Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory--- 
But far beyond my depth. My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a: rude ſtream, that muſt, for ever hide me. 
Had I but ſerv'd my God, with half the zeal 
I'ferv*d my king, be would not, in mine age, 5 
* een me naked to mine enemies. | 


 EPITROPE. 


*SomeTIUEs'a thing is granted frecly, that 
might with propriety be denied---merely to obtain 


a ſavour in return. At another time, by, this figure, 
, | an 
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an enemy is invited to commit enormities, in order 
to give him a ſenſe and horror of his cruelty.—u 
00, and my fertile groves thyſelf annoy, 

And burn my ftalls--- with fire my corn deſtroy 


Hew down, and fpoil my vineyards---if to thee 
So grievous are the honors granted me. 


PERIPHRASH, ® 


Or, Circumloeution, is often uſed by orators te 
avoid certain words whoſe ideas are unpleafing. 
Cicero being forced to confeſs that Clodius was 
ſlain by Milo, did it with this addreſs ;--- 

The ſervants of Milo being prevented from ſuccouring 
their maſter---they did in his abſence, without his knowledge 


or conſent, what every maſter would have expected from his 


ſervants, upon a fimilar dangerous occaſion, 

By this artful circumlocution, the eloquent 
Cicero, avoided the words “ kill“ -and put to 
death - which would have been diſadvantageous 
to hits cauſe, and ungrateful to the ear, in that 
oration. 


The preceding, are the principal goes uſed in 


fpeech- bot it wonld require a volume to deſcribe 
every character of paſſion in diſcourſe---Threats, 
Complaints, Reproach, Intreaty, &c. have their 
dene in all | -and are to be found in 

every man's heart---for they are the natural effets 


of paſſion---Apoſtrophes, Antitheſis, Interroga- 


tions, &c, may be formed in almoſt innumerable 
ways. | . 
5 Figures 
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Figures elucidace truths---for often the tongue 
queſtions that which the heart approves. To 


triumph therefore over this obſſinacy, it is neceſſary” 
to bring the light of truth cloſe to the eyes of the 


auditor, and awaken him with ſuch lively illuſtra- 
tive parks ge - make him acknowledge the 
poſed data. In mag this, figures 
5 „ effective. 
A ſolid argument ſoppreſſes and Aa the moſt 
obſlinate adverſary. The figures of Repetition 
and Synonima, illuſtrate a truth. If the firft 
ee is too weak, the ſecond ſtrengthens it--- 


and the ſynonima, when added, are ſo many 


ſtrokes of a pencil, which finiſhes thoſe lines, that 
were before incomplete---thereby dilating upon the 


ſubject, and rendering it clear to every capacity, 
What darkneſs can obfuſcate the verity of a ſubject _ 
that an eloquent man explains? He makes de- 


ſcriptions and enumerations that lead throdgh all 
the receſſes of the argument---and ſuch Hypoty- 


poſes and Illuſtrations, as overcome every diffi- 


culty ; and, as it were, by a pleafing enchantment, 
preſents the auditors with the things under diſcuſ- 
fion. In this, an Antitheſis is no mean ornament 
as well placed contrarities, are of much ſervice 
in illuſtration. Shades add much to the beauty 


olf ſtronger colors. 


The mind of man is not equally open to every 


truth be comprehends with more facility, things 


that are obvious, than thoſe which are * 


4 
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or which reaſon compariſons and fimilitudes, drawn 
from familiar objects, give an eaſy penetration into 


the moſt abſtracted and abſtruſe facts. There is 
nothing ſo ſublime, but may be made intelligible, 
by ingenious ſimilies. 
Eloquence would have but lietle authority over 
the heart, and would meet with powerful reſiſtance 
from ignorance and prejudice, were ſhe to attack 
them with no other arms than truth. The paſſions 
are the ſprings of the ſoul -- they cauſe it to act. 
It is Love or Hatred, Fear or Hope, which counſels 
and determines. Man purſues that which he loves, 
and avoids whatever he hates---and he that holds 
the main-ſpring of a machine, is not more the 
maſter of its effects, than one perſon is over another, 
whoſe ſubtilty has gained the aſcendant power of 


inſpiring him with — hatred, &c. 


The paſſions are excited by the preſence and the 
idea of their object preſent poſſeſſion affects with 
love and joy expected poſſeſſion inflames the ſoul. 
with deſire and hope. Preſent evil produces hatred 
and ſorrow, which if not alleviated, turns to de- 


ſpair. To kindle theſe paſſions in the heart of man, 


the objects muſt be ſiguratively preſented to him 
-ras is moſt ſublimely done by Collins in his 
inimitable ode, which we here inſert. | 


M Tu 
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And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail ! 


THE PASSIONS. AN ODE. 


WHEN Muſic, heavenly Maid ! was young, 
While yet in ea ly Greece ſhe ſung, 

The Paſſions oft”, to hear her ſhe!l, 

Throng'd around her magic cell; 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Fofleſs*'d beyond the Muſe's painting, 

By turns they felt the glowing mina 

Diſturb'd, deiighted, rais'd, refin'd ; 

Till once, it is ſaid, when all were fir'd, 

FilPd with fury, rapt, inſpir'd, 


From the ſupporting myrtles round 


They ſnatch*d her inſtruments of ſound ; 

And as they oft* had heard apart 

Sweet leſſons of her forceful art, 

Each, for Madneſs rul'd-the hour, | (Wl 
Would prove his own expreſſive pow'r, 


Firſt Fz Ax his hand, its ſkill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the ſound himſelf had made, 


Next Ax ER ruſh'd, his eyes on fire 
Jn lightnings own'd his ſecret ſtings; 

In one rude claſh he ftruck the lyre, 
And ſwept with hurry'd hand the firings. 


With woeful meaſures wan DESYA IA e 
Low ſullen ſounds his grief beguil'd; 


A ſolemn, ftrange, and mingled air! 


*T was ſad by fits, by ſtarts it was wild. 


But thou, O Horz! with eyes ſo fair, 
W hat was thy delighted meaſure ? 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleaſure, 


Still 
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till would her touch the ſtrain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo ſtill thro? all the ſong z 
And where her ſweeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 
A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at ev'ry cloſe ; 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and wav'd her golden hair, 
And longer had ſhe ſung---but with a frowa 
- ReveNGE impatient roſe; 
He threw his blood-ſtain'd ſword in thunder down, 
And with a withering look | 
Three war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blaſt ſo loud and dread, 
Were ne' er prophetic ſounds ſo full of woe; 
And ever and anon he beat ; 
The doub'ing drum with furious heat; 
And tho' ſometimes, each dreary-pauſe between, 
Dejected PI x at his fide 
Her ſoul ſubduing voice apply'd, 
Vet ſtill he kept his wild unalter'd mien, 
While each ftrain'd ball of fight ſeem'd burſting from 


his head. 


Thy numbers, JrALovsy ! to nought were fix d; 
Sad proof of thy diſtreſs ful ſtate; 

Of diff ring themes the veering ſong was mix'd, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call'd on Hate, 


With eyes up-rais'd, as one Inſpir” d, 

Pale MELAN col v fat retir'd, | 

And from her wild ſequeſter'd ſeat, 

In notes by diſtance made more ſweet, 

Pout'd thro” the mellow horn her pales bie 
And daſhing ſoft from rocks around _ 

Bubbling runnels join'd the ſound; 

Thro' glades and glooms the miogled meaſure ſole 
Or o'er ſome haunted ſtreams with fond ab 


Round an holy calm diffufing, - - 
M 2 | Love 
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Love of peace and lonely mufing, 
In hollow murmurs dy*a away. 


But, O! how alter'd was its ſprightlier tone 


When CnzZNTVINESs, a nymph of healthieſt hue, 
Her bow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 

Her buſkins gemm'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inſpiring air, that dale and thicket 

The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known ; 

The oak-crown'd ſiſters, and their chaſte-ey*d queen, 
Satyrs and Sylvan boys were ſeen 

Peeping from forth their alleys green; 

Brown Ex EACISE rejoic'd to hear, 

And Srox v leapt up, and ſeiz'd his beechen ſpear, 


Laſt came Joy's ecſtatic trial; 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

Firſt to the lively pipe his band addreſt, 
But ſoon he ſaw the briſk-awakening riol, 


"Whoſe ſweet entrancing voice he lov'd the beſt. 


They would have thought who heard the ſtrain 
They ſaw in Tempe's vale her native maids 
Amidſt the feſtal founding ſhades 

To ſome unweary d minſtrel dancing, 

While as his flying fingers kiſs'd the firings 


- Love fram'd with Misr a gay fantaſtic round; 


Looſe were her treſſes ſeen, her zone unbound, 


And he, amidft his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 


Shook thouſand odouts from his dewy wings. 
o Moste . ſphere-defcended maid, 


Friend of Pleaſure, Wiſdom's aid, 


Why, Goddeſs! why to us deny'd? 

Lay'ft thou thy ancient lyre aſide ? 

As in that lov'd Athenian bow'r 

You learn'd an all- commanding pow'r, 
| '' Thy 
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Thy mimic ſoul, O Nymph endear'd ! 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native ſimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 
Ariſe, as in that eider time, 
Warm, energic, chaſte, ſublime! 
Thy wonders in that god-like age 
Fill thy recording fiſter's page— 
"Tis ſaid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humbleſt reed could more prevail, 
Had more of ſtrength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
- Ev'n all at once together found | 
Czcilia's mingled world of ſound 
O bid our vain endeayours ceaſe, 
Revive the juſt defigns of Greect ; 
Return in all thy ſimple ſtate; 
Confirm the tales her ſons relate! 


We have exemplified figures as the cha- 
raters of paſſion---and as they are inftruments 
uſed to agitate the minds of thoſe they are addreſſed 
to. If theſe inſtruments are managed too freely or 
improperly, they are in that man's mouth, like a 
iword in the hands of a mad man---Orators with 
whom this fault is familiar, ſeldom deceiveth twice 
---it is a furor equally ridiculous and diſguſting, 
Who have heard Mr. D**ke, jun. in the lower 
ſenate. houſe, and felt not unpleaſant emotions? 
His harangues, though conciſe, are ſo laboured, 
and larded with epithets and figures, that Patience 
herſelf could not endure him for twenty minutes. 
True eloquence, as St. Auguſtine ſays, is the effect 

of- 
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of zeal, and a poliſhed mind--- but figures, beau- 
tiful and ſublime, are not to be uſed on trifling occa- 
fions---Nor can an orator acquire eaſe, grace, 
and ſelf- poſſeſſion, without conſiderable practice, 
both in public and in private. Mr. Dallas, in his 
late oration in defence of Warren Haſtings, eſq. 
was eloquent, convincing, and argumentative 
he attacked tne paſſions through the medium of the 
judgment—and cloſed a ſpeech of much nerve, 
leaving a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of his 
auguſt auditory---But this gentleman. did not 
become eloquent, without much care and ftudy--- 
for whilſt a probationer, he nightly practiſed debate 
at ſeveral of the clubs then exiſting---whereby he 
improved his cadence and pronunciation, and _ 


- quired freedom, and elegant action. 


The paſſions and provocations have their 4 
degrees---and they have their ſuitable figures. 
There are antitheſis for great, and other figures 
for leſſer commotions, We do not therefore diſ- 
approve of ſuitable figures in ordinary diſcourſe, 


There is a commendable anxiety in man, to make 


himſelf underſiood---and he may be permitted to 


make deſcriptions, and ſearch for compariſons 


among natural and ſenſible things---ro interrogate, 
reflect, and fix the attention of thoſe he converſes 
with. Thus common converſation has its figures, 
as well as declamation and learned orations. 

The ſtyle of an orator, who makes an improper 


uſe of his figures, is termed a cold ſtyle-becauſe 
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his every effort to animate an auditory, excite none 
of the emotions he aimed at. There is a ſympa- 
tay between the voice of thoſe who ſpeak, and the 
ears of thoſe who hear---vords that are fpoken 
with pain are offenſive to the auditor---foz a diſ- 
courſe that is not eaſy to the ſpeaker cannot be 
pleaſant to the hearer. 

Pleaſure 1s a ruling paſſion with every man---it 
puts the others in motion---Prudence therefore 
requires us to make an advantageous ule of this 
For this purpoſe an orator muſt gratify the porters 
of the mind , elſe his words may be refuſed admit- 
tance to the judgment. The noiſe of an hammer 
is unpleaſant, but when the ſmith ſtrikes the anvil 
with proportion, it makes a kind of concert that 1s 
pleaſing to the ear. As the firit ſtep to wiſdom, is 
to diſclaim vice||, let every perſon examine well 
his natural abilities for oratory, ere he applies art 
towards their 1 improvement. 


OF PERIODS, 


Wren the numbers which compoſe the body of 
a ſentence are equal---and the voice in pronouncing 
them repoſes by equal intervals---advances and 


falls again with proportion---the expreſſion of that 


ſentence is called a Period. The word is borrowed 
from the Greek, and fignifies in Latin---circuitus, 
Penods 


OL. 
a_—_ — =_ 


»The ears. | Sapieatia prima, Rtultitia carviſſe 
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_ Periods comprehend, like a circumference, all 
the ſenſes that are members of the ſentence---and 
the art of compoſing them” conſiſts in equalizing 
and proportioning the expreflions of each member 
of a ſentence. To accompliſh this, care muſt be 


taken that the expreſſions are not too long, and 


that the whole period is proportioned to the breath 
of the perſon who is to pronounce it, and agree- 
able to juſt cadence, The ſtrifter equality that is 
obſerved, the more pleaſant is the 1 may 
be diſcovered in this Latin one. 

Hæe eſt enim non facta, ſed nata lex; quam non didici- 
mus, accepimus, legimus, verùm ex natura ipſa arripuimus, 
haufimus, expreflimus : ad quam non docti, * facti, non 
inſtituti, ſed imbuti ſumus. 


A period ſhould conſiſt 5 leaſt of two members, 


and at moſt of four. It maſt have two members, 


| becauſe its beauty proceeds from the equality of 
the members, m equality ſuppoſes two or more 


terms. 
The right n Mr. Pitt, and other maſters 


of this art, in their orations, {ſeldom uſe four mem | 


bers in one period---as they would render it too 


long of courſe, the pronunciation would be harſh, * 


and unpleaſant to the ear. 
The members of a period ſhould be joined cloſe, 


that the ear may perceive the equality of the inter- 
vals of reſpiration. For this cauſe its members 


ought to be united in a fingle ſentence, of the body 
of which they are the members. 
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The voice is elevated or depreſſed in each mem - 


ber the two parts where the infleQtions are made, 


ſhaald. be equal, that the des elevation and 


There are two modes of dengan ian 
periad—the ſenſe; and the words. The ſenſe of 


Equal periods ſhould not follow one another too 
cloſe, as oration or converſation, are! moſt pleaſunt 
when eaſe and liberty prevail. 

Periods may be termed the majeſty of diſcourſe 


— but this-mazeſty would be unſeemly, if it follow - 


ed the motions. of paſſion,, whoſe. precipitation 


poſition of ſentences... We cannot run and walk 1 in 
cadence atthe ſame time. 


practice of cadence and emphaſis, will remove che 


difficilneſs - and the ruunding of a- period will 


become as eaſy and pleaſant, as the Ar 
P III" 


# 


er ven. 
Wi ſhall not enter minutely into this great 41 


of nature —it ſoars above ſcholaſtic . | 
Tat 


ang fancy, being the N Nivel puiaes. 


each of its members ſhould differ among themſelves, 
as in diſcourſe, variety falls in imperceptibly, 


allows not ſo regular an arrangement in the com- 


The foregoing l and rules, may at | 
firſt appear difficult but a previous knowledge and 
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2 well as the genius of every other reſpectable 
ſpecies” of poetry, had its origin in the eaſt, and 


from thence was trarſplanted by the Muſes of 


Greece; but whether from the continent of the 
Leſſer Aſia, or from Egypt, which about the era 
of the Grecian Paſtoral was the hoſpitable nurſe of 
letters, it is not eaſy to determine. From the 


ſubjects and the manner of Theoeritos one would 


mcline to the latter opinion, While the an, of 
Bion is in favour of the former. 

However, though it ſhould flilt remain a doubt 
through what channel the paſtoral travelled weſt- 
ward, there is not the leaſt ſhadow of . 
en its oriental origin. 

In thoſe ages which, guided by ſacred chronolo- 
gy, from a comparative view of time we call the 
early ages, it appears from the moſt authentic 
_ hiſtorians, that the chiefs of the people employed 
themſelves in rural exerciſes, and that aſtronomers 
and legiſlators were at the ſame time ſhepherds. 
Thus Strabo informs us that the hiſtory of the cre- 
ation was communicated to the Egyptians by a 
' Chaldean ſhepherd. - 

From theſe circumſtances it is evident not caly 
that ſuch ſhepherds were capable of all the dignity 
and elegance peculiar to poetry, but that whatever 
poetry they attempted would be of the paſtoral 


kind, would take its ſubjects from thoſe ſcenes of 


rural ſimplicity in which they were converſant, 
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and, as it was the offepring of harmony and nature, 3 
would employ the powers it derived from the for- 
mer to celebrate the beauty and benevolence of = 


latter. | 
| Accordingly we find that the moſt ancient poems 
treat of agriculture, aſtronomy, and other Ce 
within the rural and natural ſyſtems. | 
What conſtitutes the difference between the 
Georgic and the Paſtoral—is love—and the collo- 
quial or dramatic form of compoſition peculiar to 
the latter: this form of compolition is ſometimes 
diſpenſed with, and love and rural imagery alone 


are thought ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the paſtoral. 


The tender paſſion, however, ſeems to be eſſential 
to this ſpecies of poetry, and is hardly ever exclu- 


ded from thoſe pieces that were intended to a 


under this denomination. 
It is to be lamented that ſearee any te _ 


poſitions of this kind have ſurvived the ravages of 


ignorance, tyranny, and time; we cannot doubt 


that many ſuch have been: extant, poſſibly as far 


down as that fatal period, never to be'mentioned 


in the world of letters without horror, when the 
glorious monuments of human ingenuity pevillzed = 
in the aſhes of the Alexandrian library. riss., 

Thoſe ingenious Greels, Whom we cal che ; 
parents of-paſtoral poetry, were probably no more 


than imitators of imitators, that derived their 
harmony from higher and remoter ſources,” and 
Eindled their poetical fires at thoſe then unextin- 

* N 2 guilhed 
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oriental genius. 
It is evident that Homer has availed himſelf of 
_ thoſe magnificent images and deſcriptions ſo fre- 


quently to be met with in the books of the Old Teſ. 
- tament; and why may not Theocritus, Moſchus, 


and Bion, have found their archetypes in other 
eaſtern writers whoſe names have periſhed with 
their works? yet though it may not be illiberal to 
admit ſuch a ſuppoſition, it would certainly be 
invidious to conclude, what the malignity of cavil- 
lers alone could ſuggeſt with regard to Homer, 


that they deſtroyed: the ſources from which they 


borrowed; and, as it is fabled of the young of the 
1 drained their ſupporters to death. 

As the ſeptuagint tranſlation of the Old Tefta- 
ment was performed at the requeſt, and under the 
patronage of Prolemy Philadelphus, it were not to 


de wondered if Theocritus, who was entertained at 


that prince's court, had borrowed ſome part of his 
nee a Ng from the 7 paſſages of 


| „ eee that if Theocri- 


tus had botrowed at all from the ſacred writers, te 


celebrated paſtoral epithalamium of Solomon, ſo 
much within his own walk of poetry, would not 
certainly have eſcaped his notice. His epithala- 
minm on the marriage of Helena, gave him an 
open field for imitation; therefore if he has any 
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obligations to the royal bard we may expect to 


find them there. 
This beautiful and luxuriant warriage paſtoral 
of Solomon is the only perfe& form of the oriental 


eclogue that has ſurvived the ruins of time; a hap- 


pineſs for which it is probably more indebted to its 
ſacred character than to its intrinſie merit; not that 
it is by any means deſtitate of poetical 1 


like all the eaſtern poetry, it is bold, wild, and 6 


unconnected in its figures, alluſions, and parts, 
and has all that graceful and magnificent daring 
which characterizes i its metaphorical and compara- 
tive imagery. 

We ſhall here ſubjoin an eclogue of a much-ad- 
mired author*—in which he has imperſonated the 


Virtues with great propriety, and has formed their 


genealogy with the moſt perfect judgment 


SELIM. AN ECLOGUE, 


Ys Perſian maids ! attend your poet 's lays, 
And hear how ſhtpherds paſs their golden days. 
Not all are bleſt whom Fortune's hand ſuſtains 
With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the plains z 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 

, Tis virtue wakes the bliſs whert'er we dwell. 
| Thus Selim ſung, by ſacred truth inſpir' d, 
Nor praiſe but ſuch as truth beſtow d deſir di 
Wiſe in himſelf, his meaning ſongs convey d 
Informing morals to the ſhepherd · maĩd, 
Or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 
What groves nor ſtreams beſtow, a virtuous mind. . 

When ſweet, and bluſhing like a virgin btide, 

The radiant Morn OY her orient pride; 
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When wanton gales along the vallies play, 


Breathe vn each flow'r, and bear their ſweets away, 


By Tigris“ wand”ring wave he ſat and ſang, 
This uſeful leſſon for the fair and young. 

« Ye Perſian Dames!” he ſaid, © to you belong, 
Well may they pleaſe! the morals of my ſong: 
No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found, 
Grac'd with ſoft arts, the peopled world around! 
The Morn that lights you, to your loves ſupplies 
Fach gentler ray. delicious to your eyes: 

For you thoſe flow'rs her fragrant hands beſtow, 
And yours the love that kings delight to know: 
Yet think not theſe, all beauteous as they are, 


The beſt kind blefſings Heav'n.can grant the Fair, 
Who truſt alone in beauty's feeble ray 


Roaſt but the worth Baſſora's pearls diſplay z 


Drawn from the deep we own their ſurface bright, 


But, dark within, they drink no luftrous light. 


Bauch are the maids, and ſuch the charms they boaſt, 


By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. - 

Self- flatt' ting ſex! your hearts believe in vain . 
That Love ſhall blind when once he fires the ſwain; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

As ſpots on ermine beautify the ſkin, 

Who ſeeks ſecure to rule, be firſt her care 

Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair: 


Each tender paſſion man delights to find, 


The lov'd perfections of a female mind. : 
« Bleſs'd were the days when Wiſdom held her reign, 


And ſhepherds ſought her on the ſilent plain; 
With Truth the wedded in the ſecret grove, 


By Ind excell'd or Araby no more, 


Immortal Truth! and daughters bleſs'd their love. 
© O hafte, fair Maids! ye Virtues! come away, 


Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 
The balmy ſhrub ſor you ſhall love our ſhort, 


4 Loſt 
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“ Loſt to our fields, for ſo the Fates ordain, 
The dear deſerters ſhall return again. | 
Come thou, whaſz thoughts as limpid ſprings are clear 
To lead the train, ſweet Modeſty ! appear: 
Here make thy court amidſt out᷑ rural ſcene, 
And ſhepherd-girls ſhall own thee for their . 
« With thee be Chaſtity, of all afraid, | 
Diſtruſting all, a wiſe, ſuſpicious maid; 
But man the moſt —not more the mountain doe 
Holds he ſwift faulcon fot her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaſt, like flow'rs that drink the dew, 
A filken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild defires amidft thy train be knowny 
But Faith, whoſe heart is fix don one alone; 
Deſponding Meekneſs, with her downcaſt eyes; 
And friendly Pity, full of tender ſighs ; 
And Love the laſt : by theſe your hearts approve : 
Theſe are the virtues that muſt lead to love.“ 
Thus ſung the ſwain, and anclent legends ſay 
The maids of Bagdat verify'd the lay. 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along, 
The ſhepherds lov'd, and Selim blefs'd his ſongs 
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Is capable of gratifying the fancy in a high 
degree, with the luxury of deſcriptive allegory— 
here the poet may exerciſe his powers in moral and 
perſonal painting—and exert his invention in con- 
ferring new attributes on images or objects already 
known, and deſcribed by a determinate number of 
characteriſtics, by placing them in happier atti- 
tudes, or in more advantageous 1 a 
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Horace ſpeaks of the fidelity of the ear in pre- 
ference to the uncertainty of the eye; but if the 
mind receives conviction, it is certainly of very 
little importance through what medium, or by 


which of the ſenſes, it is conveyed. The impreſ- 


ſions left on the imagination may poſſibly be 


thought leſs durable than the depoſits: of the me- 
mory; 


but it may very well admit of 2 queſtion 
whether a.concluſion of reaſon or an impreſſion of 
imagination will ſooneſt make its way to, the heart. 
A moral precept, conveyed in words, is only an 
account of truth in its effects; a moral picture is 
truth exemplified ; and which is moſt likely to gain 
upon the affections it may not be difficult to deter- 


é mine. 


This however muſt be ind; that thoſe works 
approach the neareſt to perfection which unite theſe 
powers and advantages; which at once influence 
the imagination and engage the memory; the 
former by the force of animated and ſtriking de- 
ſcription, the latter by a brief but harmonious 
conveyance of precept ; thus while the heart , is 
influenced: through the operation of the paſſions or 
the fancy, the effect, which might otherwiſe have, 
been. tranſient, is ſecured by the co-operating, 
power of the memory, which, treaſures up in 2 
Tbis is a good reaſon, and this. perhaps is the 
only reaſon that; can be. given, Why our former 
d — ſhould ANT» end w_ 
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a chain of couplets : —in theſe the moral of the 
whole piece ĩs uſually conveyed ; and that aſſiſtance 
which the memory. borrows from rhyme, as it was 


probably the original cauſe of it, givesit uſefulneſs 
and propriety even there, 


6 — 5 
The following lines are taken from Cowper: 
v7 THE ROSE. 


Tux Roſe had been waſh'd, juſt walh'd 1 ina IE 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd 
The plentiful moiſture ipcumber'd the flower, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 


The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it ſeem'd to a fanciful view, | 
To weep for the buds it had left, with regret, 
On the flouriſhing buſh where it grew. 


I haftily ſeiz'd it, unfit as it was | 
For a noſegay, ſo dripping and drown'd, 

And ſwinging it rudely---too rudely, alas! 
I ſnapp'd it - it fell to the ground. 


And ſuch, I exclaim' d, is the pitileſs part 
Some at by the delicate mind, : 

Regardleſs of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to forrow refign'd, 


This elegant Roſe, had I ſhaken it leſs, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner a while - 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little addreſs, 

May be follow'd perhaps with a ſmile, 
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THE BLANK ODE 

Has for ſome time ſolicited admiſſion into the 
Engliſh poetry, but its efforts hitherto ſeem to 
have been vain, at leaſt its reception has been no 
more than partial.' It remains a queſtion, then, 
whether there is not ſomething in the nature of 
blank verſe leſs adapted to the lyric than to the 
heroic meaſure, ſince though i it has been generally 
received in the latter, it is yet unadopted in the 
former. 

In order to diſcover this, we are to conſider the 
diffetent modes of theſe different ſpecies of po- 
etry. That of the heroic is uniform, that of the 


lyric is various; and in theſe circumſtances of 


uniformity and variety, probably lies the cauſe why 
blank verſe has been ſucceſsful in the one, and 
unacceptable in the other. While it preſented it- 
ſelf only in one form it was familiarized to the car 
by cuſtom ; but where it was obliged to aſſume the 
different ſhapes of the lyric muſe, it ſeemed ill a 
ſtranger of uncouth figure, was received rather 
with curioſity than pleaſure, and entertamed with- * 
out that eaſe or ſatis faction which nn. 
familiarity produce. 

The heroic blank verſe obtained a fanQion of 
infinite importance to its general reception when it 
was adopted by one of the greateſt poets“ the 
world ever produced, and was made the vehicle of 
the nobleſt poem that ever was written. When 
this poem at length 4050 that applauſe which 
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ignorance and prejudice had united to withhold, 
the verſification ſoon found its imitators, and 
became more generally ſucceſsful than even in 
thoſe countries from whence it was imported. 
But lyric blank verſe has met with no ſuch ad- 
vantages; for Mr. Collins, whoſe genius and 


judgment in harmony might have given ut ſo 


powerful an effect, hath left us but one ſpecimen 
of it in the following Ode to Evening. 

In the choice of his meaſure he ſeems to have 
had in his eye Horace's Ode to Pyrrha; for this 
ode bears the neareſt reſemblance to that mixt 
kind of the aſclepiad and pherecratic verſe; and 
that reſemblance in ſome degree reconciles us-to 


the want of rhyme, while it reminds us of thoſe 


great maſters of antiquity whoſe works had no * 
of this WINES gingle of — 


ODE TO EVENING. 
If aught of oaten ſtop or paſt*ral ſong 
May hope, chaſte Eve! to ſooth thy modeſt ear, 
Like thy own ſolemn ſprings, 
Thy ſprings and dying gales; 
O Nymph reſerv'd ; while now the bright-hair'd Sun 
Sits in yon” weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy ſkirts, 
*7ith brede ethereal wove, 
O'erhang his wavy bed; 
Now air is huſh'd, ſave where the weak -ey'd bat 
With ſhort ſhrill ſhriek flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His ſmall but ſullen horn, 3? 
As oft” he riſes *midft the twilight path, 
Again the pilgrim borne in heedleſs hum; 
New. teach me, Maid compos'd ! | 
O 2 To 
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To breat lie ſome ſotten'd ſtrain, ö 
Whoſe numbers ſtealing thro thy dark*ning vale 
May not unſeemly with its/Killneſs ſuit, 
As muſing flow I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return : 
For when thy fo'ding-ſtar arifing ſhows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours and Elves, 
Who ſlept in buds the day, 
| And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with feage, 
And ſheds the freſh'ning dew, and, lovelier "Rik 
The penfive Pleaſures fweet, _ 
Prepare thy ſhadowy car: 
Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy ſcene, 
Or find ſome ruin *midf its dreary 8925 
Whoſe walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams: 
Or if chill bluſt' ring winds or driving ra rain 
af Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
| | : That from the mountain's ſides 
| | Views wilds and ſwelling floods, 
| 72 And hamlets brown, and dim · diſcover'd f; hies, 
| And hears their 6mple bell, and marks o'er all 
| Thy dewy fingers draw 
LH | The gradua! duſky veil. 
| While Spring ſh:* pour his bow rs, as oft” he 
And bathe thy breathing treſſes, meekeſt Eve | 
While Summer loves to ſport 
Beneath thy ling*ring light; 
While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling thro* the troublous air, 
Affrights thy ſhrinking 
And rudely rends thy ; 
So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
| Shall Fancy, Friendſhip, Science, ſmiling Peace, 
| Thy gentleſt influence own, 
LY - And love thy favorite name! . 
11 ö PART 
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OF STYLE. 
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'F =x preceding parts having treated, princi- 
pally, of the members of diſcourſe—this ſhall 
relate to the whole body. | 

Style, primitively fignified a kind of boakin, 
wherewith the ancients cyphered upon bark, or 
little tables covered with wax—and when they 
announced the author of a writing, they ſaid—' 
tis ſuch a man's ſtyle. This is now modernized, 
and ſtyle, in writing, is applied only to the man- 
ner in which an author expreſſes himſelf. The 
ſtyles of different authors are as various as the 
human countenance—ſome are intollerably diffuſe 
-—others {trong and nervous—others weak, phleg- 
matic, and languiſning - ſome again are rugge 
others ſmooth. To guide. the reader to 
attainment of the Poliſhed and Nervc.. Style, is 
the aim of this Treatiſe, 


OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Wxrzn an outward object ftrikes the ſenſe, the 
motion it makes is communicated by the nerves to 
the centre of the brain, whoſe ſubſtance being ſoft, 
receives thereby certain impreſſions. The alliance 
betwixt the body and mind, is the cauſe that the 

ideas 
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ideas of corporeal things are annexed to theſe im- 

preſſions— ſo that when an object is imprinted on 
the brain, the idea of that object preſents itſelf to 

the mind - and as oft as that idea is preſent to the 
mind, the impreſſion of it on the brain, may be 
ſaid to open and dilate. Thoſe prints may be called 
— Images of the Objects and the power the 
ſoul poſleſſes in forming them, may be termed 
Imaginaticn. Hence it follows, that the qualities 
of a good imagination are principal eſſentials in an 
orator, author, ſtateſman, &c. 

The form, perſpicuity, and good order of the 
ideas, mutt therefore be regulated by the clearneſs 
of the impreſſions which objects make upon the 

brain ſo that the quality of the ſtyle muſt depend ö 
upon the quality of the imagination. The ſubſtance 
of the brain has not the ſame qualities in all heads, 
from which proceeds the infinite variety of expreſ- 
ſion, mode of thinking, &c. that we meet with in 
men. 
Words read or heard alſo leave their impreſſion 
em the brain ſo that we often think of words and 
things at the ſame time — they being linked toge- 
ther ſtrongly, repreſent themſelves to the mind 
with their names. Felicity in this, is the proof of (| 
a good Memory—for when the memory is unfaith- 
ful in repreſenting the proper terms of the things 
ph. commuted to it, ſpeech 45 cramped and diſcordant. 
A happy and guſt expreſſion is the effect of a 


retentiue memory. 


As 
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As figures dran upon water leave no impreſſion 
thereon— and as the hardneſs of marble reſiſts the 
chifſel—in like manner the lax, feeble brain, 
cannot retain the foldings and prints given by the 
animal ſpirits—nor the dry brain, whoſe fibres are 
tif and hard, receive freely the impreſſion of the 
objects preſented to it. The language of the for- 
mer is little and meagre—of the _ cold, dry. 
dull, and void of fancy. 

But a brain whoſe qualities are fron, and the 
animal ſpirits warm and plentiful, the impreſſions 
drawn are full and fertile che diſcourſe eaſy, the 
language fluent, the figures clear, and the effect 
on the aullitory ſtrong. The orator that is bleſſed 


with theſe qualities, and learning, will find more 


matter extempore, upon any ſubject propoſed, 


, than others leſs felicitous, after much ſtudy and 


meditation. Of ſuch a happy compoſition is Mr. 
rox, whoſe fertility of ideas is often too powerful 
for the flueney of his very rapid tongue. 


OF THE MEMORY. 


Wu x the body is of ſound health, the ſtrength 
ef the memory depends greatly upon exerciſe, as 
it conſiſts only in the facility wherewith the prints 
of received objects are renewed. Things fold 
ealily the way they are often folded and the fi- 
bres of the brain may be ſaid to grow ſtiff, if we 
are not in the habit of improving the underſtand- 
ing, by adding to the an and knowledge: al- 

ready 
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ready acquired. The memory ſhould be filled 


with proper and polite terms, to enable us to ex- 
preſs the images of things, and their names, in 
ſtrict coherence. The memory may be compared 
to a printing · preſ—if the printer has but one cha- 


racter, ſuppoſe it a Gothic one, all his treatiſes are 


printed in that barbarous character —ſo the memo- 
ry that is flored with improper words, or antique 


Phraſes, clothes the expreſſions in * and they 


aſſume a Gothic ſhape. 
OF THE MIND. 


Tux preceding relates principally to the corpo- 
real organs but the qualities of the Mind are 
more important. It is reaſon that regulates the 
advantages of nature. He-that has a fertile ima- 
gination, and a weak judgment, is often hurried 
into grols irregularity and extravagance of expreſ- 
fion. To enjoy the ſovereign perfection of elo- 
' - quence, the mind muſt be adorned with theſe 
three qualities—Capacity—Sagacity—and Judg- 
ment. 

Capacity to diſcover all that may be ſaid upon 
any propoſed ſubjet—for a narrow apprehenſion 
is incapable of giving things their juſt latitude and 
extent. 

Sagacity to ſtrike immediately to the centre of 
the argument, and explain every * with 
which it may be involved— 


And Judgment, (which regulates the other two | 


qualities) 
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qualities) to ſelect only ſuch images as are adapted 
to the ſubject. A good judgment ſtops not at eve- 
ry thing preſented by the imagination, but diſcerns 
and ſelects only ſach as are immediately applica- 
ble—it dilates not according to the ſize of images, 
but amplifies or contracts, as reaſon requires—it 
relies not upon firſt ideas, but judges according to 
the dictates of reaſon, rather than the report of 
imagination, which often magnifies, according to 
its warmth—it-prevents faults, and when com- 
mitted endeavours to correct them. 

The good qualities of the mind are not always 
concomitant with the qualities of a fertile imagi- 
nation, and happy memory. Hence proceeds the 
difference between ſpeaking and writing well. 
Many an author writes well on premeditation, 
who ſpeaks very indifferently extempore. | 

Ancient rhetoricians recommended three ſtyles 
to the ſtudy of their diſciples, which they preſu- 
med, accorded with the various climates in 
which the people refided—On the firſt form was 
placed the Afiatic=high, pompous, and metapho- 
rical. The ſecond form was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Attic—rervous and epigrammatic. And on the 


third, was placed the Rhodian=-which partook of 


the characteriſtics of both. _ x a g 
| Diverſity of ſtyles proceed often from precog- 
nition—an early attachment to ſome favorite 
author guiding che ſtyle throughout life. 
| | 3 Every 
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Every age has had its peculiar Tye 10 aiflin- 
guiſhedly marked, that a learned critic may, 
without much difficulty, diſcover the =ra of the 
author, by his ſtyle—which has been generally 
tinctured by the manners of the age If luxurious, 
the writings were too generally licentious—If 
{Qruggling with adverſity, or war, dry, and without 
ornament. 

The ſubject treated of, mutt alſo be a guide to to 
the ſtyle, and determine whether it is to be claſſed 

under the Lofty, Plain, or Moderate Character. 


OF THE LOFTY STYLE. 


AreLLEs being to draw the picture of kis 
friend Antigonus, who had loſt his left eye in 
battle, drew him in profile, with the half. face 
that had no deformity. This artifice muſt be 
imitated in lofty declamation. The beſt of things 
bave their imperfections therefore an orator mult 
draw a veil over blemiſhes that mi{hrt prejudice 
his cauſe. His expreffions ought to be noble, yet 
confiſtent---and capable of inſpiring the auditory 
in favour of the object of the oration. The action 
ſhould beſpeak the fincerity of the orator, which 
ſhould be genteel and free. Though the matter can- 
not be equal in all its parts, yet a certain unifor- 
mity muſt be obſerved. In a palace there are 
rooms of ſtate, and there are ftables---the ſtables 
are not built with the magnificence of the rooms of 


ſtate—yet - PR” reigns throughout the 
building, 
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building, aud each part thews its relation to the 
whole. Thus in a lofty ſtyle, the expreſſions muſt 
correſpond with the matter, and we muſt ſpeak of 
indifferent things in language above their condi- 
tion—the deſign being to give a high idea of 
the whole ſubject, every dependent part muſt do 
honor to the whole. 
Whilſt the orator is thus entering on the ſublime, 
he mult carefully avoid an error too generally run 
into—that is Inflation Ihe truly ſublime orator 
is an enviable character - but the wou'd. be. one, 
who deals out tropes and figures, and lofty ex- 
: pre ſlions, without conſidering whether the ſubje& 
is of magnitude. ſuthcient for ſuch pompality, is 
like the dwarf who deing deſirous to become a 
giant, mounted himſelf upon ſtilts, whereby he 
expoſed his diminutive ſtature to a greater dilad- 
vantage. 
The vanity of making every thing appear 
great by figure and trope, is diſguſting to perſons 
of judgment, whoſe approbation ought to be flu- 
dioully ſought for—and which a good taſte, found 
knowledge, and ſtrict obſervance of the rules and 
practiſe of maſters in the art of ſpeaking, will 
certainly lead to. Vide the obſervations under 
the heads of Cadence and Numbers. | 


PLAIN STYLE, 


Nor nix can contribute more to facility in 
Ults character than ſoft and eaſy language 
n "FS | carefully 
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carefully inſerting in their due places, all the 
particulars neceſſary to make the conſequence and 
chnnection of the parts of diſcourſe perceptible and 
plain. The matter of this ſtyle has no elevation — 
It requires not the pomp and magnificent habits 
of eloquence nor aftion—plain level ſpeaking cor. 
9 with it beſt. | 


THE MIDDLE STYLE 


 SmovL p conſiſt of a mediocrity that participates 
of the ſublime and plain character. Virgil has 
given us examples of theſe three. His Æneids are 


ſublime—as princes, heroes, ſieges and wars, are 


the ſubjet—and where he is obliged to ſpeak of 
common things, he expreſſes them by a well-devi- 
ſed and elegant trope. His Eclogues are fimple 
— the perſons being hepherds, entertaining them- 
ſclves with dialogues on love, and their ſheep, 
the imagery and language is therefore rural and 
plain. His Georgics being of the middle charac- 
ter—the ſtyle partakes of the two preceding ones 
In theſe he ſearches into the occult cauſes of 
nature—diſcovers the myſteries of the Romiſh 
religion—mingles them with philoſophy, theology, 
and hiſtory—and obſerves a pleaſing medium be- 
tween the majeſty of the ZEneids, and the ampli. 
city of his Bucolics. 

In this ſtyle the oration ſhould be delivered, or 
the ſubject treated, with ſuch clearneſs and perſpi- 
Eulty, as to prevent the leaſt CE AY 
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of the auditor or reader, to conceive it—nothing 
mult be left therefore to their determitiation—all 
doubts muſt be removed—and, every part maſt 
be delivered in its neceflary latitude and extent, 
ſo that the whole may be eaſily comprehended. 


THE QUALITIES COMMON TO ALL STYLES, 
May be denominated ſoft, ſtrong, gay, and 


ſevere. 

The firſt of theſe qualities, conſiſt principally in 
eaſe---If the numbers glide gently and ſmoothly 
along---the harmony of the language is preſerved 
---and the ears are gratified. This happy flow of 
language is highly conducive to the intereſt of the 
ſubject. 

The ſecond quality is ſtrength. To render a 
ſtyle ſtrong, the ſentences muſt be ſhort, ſignify 
much, and awaken many ideas. The Greek and 
Latin authors give us forcible examples of this 
quality, which our language is not ſo fully capable 
of---and this is the reaſon that tranflations are 
more verboſe and copious than the originals. 

The third quality depends in ſome degree on 
the firſt---and renders the ſtyle pleaſant and witty 
---for the mind pants for variety, eſpecially in 
youth---As motion is the principle of life and 
pleaſure---ſo coldneſs mortifies every thing. Here 
the well-turned period, and pleaſant trope may be 
lucceſsfully led. 


1 — 
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Ine laſt quality retrenches whatever is not abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary—allows nothing for the ſake of 
pleaiure rejects ornament and decoration and 
hike an ancient Areopagite, baniſhes whatever is 
ip -ghtly---and adopts that which is auſtere. 
To become ſkilful in rhetoric, we muſt ſupply 
our ſtyle with ſucn qualities as are appropriate to 
the ſabje& treated of---and imitate Vitruvius, the 
architect, who conſtrued the temples of the Dei- 
ties in ſuch an order as expreſſed in ſome degree 
the character of the God it was dedicated to. Ihe 
Doric, being the moſt ſolid and plain, was uſed in 
the temples of Mars, Minerva, and Hercules, 
The. temples of Venus, Flora, Proſerpina, &c. 
were built according to the Corinthian order, with 
garlands, and other ornaments. of architecture. 
The tonic was conlecrated to thoſe of Juno, Diana, 


Kc. obſerving a medium between the other two 


orders. It is thus in difcourle---preſerve figures 


and rhetorical ornaments for the embelliſhment of 


ſubjecis belonging to the grand or mirihtcl mood 
---and let the auſtere ſtyle be adopted in ſubjecis 


of a grave deſcription. 
Ornaments in diſcourſe, like ornaments of 


nature, are pleaſant and profitable. Cclonades 
are firikivg beauties in architecture -and they are 


ſo cloſely connected with the uſeful parts of the 


building, chat they cannot be pulled down, wichour 


certain deſtruction to the whole fabric. In like 


ner the ornaments of rhetoric muſt be inſepa- 


rable 
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rable from the main ſubject - For it is truth that 
ſatisſies the rational mind - ſcience that enriches 
the underſtanding --polite literature that cultivates 
the taſte---and the whole united forms the accom- 
phſhed man. | 


A — 


We ſhall illuſtrate the preceding obſervations by 
a few ſelections from highly eſteemed authors. 


The following is taken from Salluſt, and is the 
oration of Caius Marius to the Romans, on their 
hefitating to appoint bim General in the war 
againſt Jugurtha, on account of his plebeian 
extraction: 


« {t is but too common, my countrymen, to 


obſerve a material difference between the beha- 
viour of thoſe, who ſtand candidates for places o of 
power and truſt, "before, and after their obtaining 
them. They ſolicit them in one manner, and exe- 
cute them in another, They ſet out with a great 
appearance of actiyity, humility, and moderation; 
and they quickly fall into floth, pride, and 
avarice. 

It is, undoubtedly, no — matter to dil. 
charge, to the general ſatisfaction, the duiy of a 
ſupreme commander in troubleſome times. I am, 
I hope, duly ſenſible of the importance of the 
office I propoſe to take upon me, for the ſervice of 
my country. To carry on, with effect, an expen- 
five war, and yet be frugal of the public money; 

| to 
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to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom it may be delicate 

to offend; to conduct, at the ſame time, a com- 
plicated variety of operations; to concert meaſures 
at home anſwerable to the ſtate of things abre d; 


and to gain every valuable end, in ſpite of oppo- 
fition from the envious, the factious, and the dif- 
affected; to do all this, my countrymen, is more 
difficult, than is generally thought. And, beſides 


the diſadvantages which are common to me with 


all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this 
reſpec, peculiarly hard; that, whereas a comman- 
der of patrician rank, if he is guilty of a negleR, 
or breach of duty, has his great conneQtions, the 
antiquity of his family, the important ſervices of 
his anceſtors, and the multitudes he has by power 
engaged in his intereſt; toſcreen him from condign 
paniſhment; my whole ſafeiy depends upon my- 
ſelf; which renders it the more jindiſpenſably 
neceſſary for me to take care, that wy conduct be 
clear and unexceptionable. 

« Beſides, 1 am well aware, my countrymen, 
that the eye of the public is upon me; and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the real advan - 
tage of the common wealth to all other conſidera- 


tions, favour my pretenſions, the patricians want 


nothing ſo much, as an occaſion againſt me. It 
is, therefore, my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt 


_ endeavours, that you be not diſappointed in me, 
and that their indirect deſigns againſt me may be 


defeated. 1 have, from my youth, been familiar 
with 
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with tolls, We with ee I was Faithful o 
your intereſt, my countrymen, when I ſerved you 
fer no reward, hut that of honour. It is not 
my deſign to betray you, now that you 0 . 
ferred upon me a place of profit, + 
e You have committed to my conduct he war 
azainft-Jagurtha, The patriciars are offended at. 
this. But where would be the wiſdom of giving 
ſach a command to one of their honourable body, 
a perſon of iltuſtrious birth, of antient family, of 
innumerable ſtatues, bnt---of no experience? 
What ſervice would his long line of dead anceſtors, 
or his multitude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his coun- 
try in the day of battle? What could ſuch a 
general do, but, in his trepidation and inexpe- 
rience, have recourſe to ſome inferior commander, 
for direction in difficulties, to which he was not 
himſelf equal? Thus, your patrician general 
would, in fact, have a general over him; ſo that 
the acting commander would ſtill be a plebeian. 
So true is this, my countrymen, that I have 
myſelf known thoſe, who have been choſen con- 
ſals, begin then te read the hiſtory of their own 
country, of which till that time they were totally 
ignorant ; that is, they firſt obtained the employ- 
ment, and then bethought themſelves of the qua- 
lifications neceſſary for the proper diſebarge of it. 
I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which 
fide the advantage lies, when a compariſon is made 
den * haughtineſs, and plebeian expe- 
| Q | rience, 
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rience. Tbe very, action which they have only 
read, I have partly ſeen, and partly myſelf. atchie- 
ved. What they know by reading, I know by 
action. They are pleaſed to {light my mean birch: 
I édeſpiſe their mean charactets. Want of birth 
and fortune is the objection againſt me: want of 
perſonal worth againſt them. 
„Bat are not all men of the ſame ſpecies ? 
' What can make a difference between one man and 
another, but the endowments. of the mind? For 
my; part, 1 ſhall always look upon the braveſt man 
à the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were enquired of 
the fathers of ſuch patricians as Albinus and Beſtia, 
whether, if they had their choice, they would 
defire ſons. of their character, or of mine; what 
would they anſwer, but that they ſhould wiſh the 
worthieſt to be their ſons? If the patricians have 
reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them like wiſt deſpiſe their 
anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the fruit of their 
virtue. Do they envy the honours beſtoed upon 
me? Let them enyy likewiſe my labours, my 
abſtinence, and the dangers I have undergone for 
my country; by which I have acquired them. 

But thoſe: worthleſs men lead ſuch a life. of 
_ dactivity, as if they deſpiſed any honours you can 
beſtow . whilſt they aſpire to honours, as if they 
had: deſerved them by. — induſtrious virtue. 
They arrogate the rewards, of activity for theit 
having enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury, Vet none 
3 than hey ares. in praiſe of their 
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ancelivrs, And they imagine they, hovour them=- 
ſelyes by celebrating their forefathers. Whereas 
they do the very contrary. For, as much as their 
anceſtors. were diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, {6 
much are they. diſgraced by their vices. The 
glory of anceftors caſt a light, indeed, upon their 
poſterity : but it anly. ſerves to. ſhew what the 
deſcendants-are.. It alike, exhibits, to public. view 
their degeneracy, and their worth. © 


« [ own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds of my 
forefathers ; but I hope 1 may anſaſer the cavils 


of the patriciane, by ſtanding up in defence of hat 
I have myſelf done. Obſerve, new; my country- 
men, the injuftice of the patricians. They arrogate 
to themſelves honours on account of the exploits 
done by their forefathers, whilit they will not 
allow me the due praiſe for performing the very 
ſame ſort of actions in my own perſon. He has mo 


ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He can trate do 


venerable line of anceſtors What then! Is it 
matter of more praiſe to diſprace-one'$ illuſtridus 
anceſtors than to become illuſtrious by his own good 


behaviour? What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of my 


family? I can ſhew the ftandards, the armour, 
and the trappings, which 1 have myfelf taken from 
the vanquiſhed; I can ſhew the ſears of thoſe 


wounds, which I have received by fachg” the ene - 


mies of my country. 
«© Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the honours 
I. boaſt of; not leſt me by inheritance; as cheirs 8 
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but re "x toil, by abſtinence, by"? valour, 


amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood; ſcenes of 


action, where thoſe effeminate patricians, who 
endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate me in 


your eſteem, have never dared to ſhew their 
faces. 


ans 


The Subſequent l. extrafted from the pathetic and . 
| timental STE&NE---1t is the 


* or MARIA. 


« 'Th xv were the ſweeteſt notes I ever heard; 
and I inſtantly let down the fore-glaſs to hear them 


more diftinftly——"Tis Maria; ſaid the pottil- 


lion, obſerving I was liſtening— Poor Maria, 


. . continued he, (leaning his body on one fide to let 


me ſee her, for he was in a line between us) is 


x” fitting upon a bank playing. her veſpers upon her 


pipe, with her little goat beſide her. _ 
« The young fellow uttered this with an accent 


and a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, 


that I inſtantly made a vow, I would give him a 
four and twenty ſous piece, when I got to 


Moulines 


. And whois poor Maria? ſaid 7. 
« The love and pity of all the villages around 


5 us; ſaid the poſtillion it is but three years ago, 


that the ſun did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo quick- 


wWitted, and amiable a maid; and better fate did 


Maria deſerve, than to divs her banns forbid, 
| by 


„ 
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8 the intrigues of the curate of the pariſh who 
publiſhed them —— _ 

« He was going on, We Sy Maria, who had 
made a ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth 
and began the air again they were the ſame 
notes yet ten times ſweeter : It is the evening 
ſervice to the Virgin, ſaid the young man- but 
who has taught her to play it, or how ſhe came by 
her pipe, no one knows; we think that Heaven 
has aſſiſted her in both; for ever ſince ſhe has been 
unſettled in her mind, it ſeems her only conſolation 
—ſhe has never once had the pipe out of her hand, 
but plays that ſervice upon it almoſt might and 


The poftillion delivered this with fo much 
diſcretion and natural eloquence, that I could not 
help decyphering [ſomething in his face above his 
condition, and ſhould have fifted out his hiſtory, 
had not poor Maria taken ſuch full poſſeſſion of 
« We had got up by this time almoſt to the 
bank where Maria was fitting : ſhe was in a thin 
white jacket, with her hair, all but two treſſes, 
drawn up in a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves 
twiſted a little fantaſtically on one fide—ſhe was 
beautiful; and if ever 1 felt the full force of an 
honeſt heart-ach, it was the moment I ſaw her 
«« God help her! poor damſel! Above a hun- 
dred maſſes, ſaid the poſtillion, have been ſaid in 
the ſeveral pariſh-churches and convents around 
TY HE | for 
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. 
as ſhe is ſenſible for ſhort intervals, that the Virgin 
at laſt will reſtore her to horſelf; but her parents, 


| Who know her beſt, are hopeleſs upop that ſcore, 


and think her ſenſes are loſt for ever. 

As the poſtilion ſpoke this, Maria made a 
cadence ſo melancholy, fo tender and Rn 
that I ſprung out of the chaiſe to help her, and 
Found - myſelf. fitting betw-ixt her, and her, goat 
before 1 ate feng my enthuſiaſm. 

Maria looked wiſtfally for ſome. time at me, 
and then at her goat- and then at me---and then 
at her goat again, and ſo on alternately——— 

*& — Well, Maria, ſaid I Gofily-——Whas.re- 


ſemblance do you find ? 


« {| do entreat the candid reader to believe me, 
that ĩt was from the humbleft conviction of what. a 


beaſt man is, · that I aſked the queſtion ; and that 
I would not have let fallen an unſeaſonable plea- 


ſantry in the venerable preſence of Miſery, to be 
entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais ſcattered. 
„ Adieu, Maria !- adieu, poor. hapleſs dam- 


fel l——ſome time, bot not now, I may hear thy 


ved; for that moment ſhe.took ber Pipe, and told 
me ſuch a tale of woe with it, that I roſe up, and 
with broken and irregular. ſteps. walked ſofily to 


wy chaiſe. 


cc. Wax we had got within half a league of 


Moulines, at a little opening in the road leaning 
to 
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a poplar---ſhe was fitting with her elbow in ber 
lap, and her head teaning on one fide withia her 
hand- a ſmall brook run at the foot of the tree. 

I bade the poſkillion go on with the chaiſe to 
Moulines --and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſupper--» 
and that I would walk after him. 

« She: was dreſſed in white, and much as my 


friend deſcribed her, except that her hair hung 


| looſe, which before was twiſted within a fille ret, 
She had, ſuperadded likewiſe to her jacket, a pale 


green ribband which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to the 
waiſt; at the end of which hung her pipe, Her 
goat had been as faithleſs as her lover; and ſhe 


had got a little dog in lieu of him, which ſhe had 


kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle; as 1 looked at 
her dag, ſhe drew him towards her with the ſlring 


*. Thou ſhalt not leave me, Sylvio, .faid ſhe; 


I looked in Mania's eyes, and ſaw ſhe was thinking 
more of her father than of her lover 'or het little 
goat; for as ſhe-uttefed them, the tears trickled 
down her eheeks. 

« { ſat down doſe by her; and Maria let me 
wipe them away as they fell, with my handkerchief. 
I then ſteeped it in my own---and then in her's--- 


and then in mine - and then Ewiped her's again--- 


and as 1 did it, I felt ſuch undeſeribable. emotions 
Within nie, as I am ſure could not be accounted 
for from any combinationi of inattet and motion. 

| «ce I at 


to a thicket, 1 diſcovered poor Maria ſicting under 


. 
5 
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I am poſitive I have a foul; nor can all the 
books with which materialiſts have Ir; the 
world ever convince me of the con | 

« When Maria had come a little to herſelf, [ 
aſked her if ſhe remembered a pale thin perſon of 
a man who had fat down betwixt her and her goat 
about two years before? She ſaid, ſhe was unſettled 
much at that time, but remembered it upon two 
accounts that ill as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw the perſon 
pitied her; and next, that her goat had ſtolen his 
handkerchief, and ſhe had beat him for the 
theft---ſhe had waſhed it, ſhe ſaid, in the brook; 
and kept it ever ſince in her pocket, to reſtore it to 
him in caſe ſhe ſhould ever ſee him again, which, 
He added, he had half promiſed her. As ſhe told 
me this, ſhe took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket to let me ſee it: ſhe had folded it up 
neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with 
a tendril---on opening it, I ſaw an 8 marked 1 in 
one of the corners. 

« She had fince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as 
far as Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once 
---and returned back -- -that ſhe found her way 
alone acroſs the Appennines- had travelled over 
all Lombardy without money---and through the 
flinty roads of Savoy without ſhoes : how ſhe had 
borne it, and how ſhe had got ſupported, ſhe 
could not tell---but God tempers the wind, ſaid 


Maria, to the ſhorn lamb. 


d Shorn 
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10 Shory indeed?! and to the a ſaid I; and 
waſt thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 
I would take thee to it and ſhelter thee; thou 
ſhoaldſt eat of my own bread, and drink of my 
own cup---I would be kind to thy Sylvio---in all 
thy weakneſs and wanderings I would ſeek after 
thee, and bring "thee back—when the ſun went 
down I would ſay my prayers, and when I had 
done, thou ſhouldſt play thy evening ſong upon thy 
pipe; nor would the incenſe of my ſacriſice be 
worſe accepted, for entering heaven along with 
that of a broken heart. 

« Nature melted within me, as I uttered thisz. 
and Maria obſerving, as I took out my handker- 
chief, that it was ſleeped too much already to be of 
uſe, would needs go waſh it in the ſtream And 
where will you dry it, Maria? faid I—I will dry 
it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe—it will do me good. 

« And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? 


ſaid I. 12 
« 1 touched upon the ſtring on which hung all 


her ſorrows—ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder for 


ſome time in my face; and then without ſaying any 
thing, took her pipe, and played her ſervice to the 
Virgin—The ftring I had touched ceaſed to vibrate 
in a moment or two Maria returned to herſelf — 
let her pipe fall—and roſe up. | 
« And where are you going, Maria? ſaid I. 
She ſaid, to Moulines,—Let us go, ſaid I, toge- 
ther, Maria put her arm within mine, and length- 
R  _eaing 


oy 7 


this, I ſtopped to take my laſt look and. laſt farewel 


— — — — —s, —— —?!v— — — 
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ening the ſtrin * to letthe dog f dog follow—in that order 
we entered Moulines. 
« Though I hate ſalutations and greetings in the 


market-place, yet when we got into the middle of 


of Maria. 
„% Maria, theugh not tall, was nevertheleſs of 


the firſt order cf fine forms —affliction had touched 


her looks with ſomething that was fearce earthly— 
fill ſhe was feminine :—and ſo much was there about 
her of all that the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks 
for in woman, that could the traces be ever worn 
out of her brain, and thoſe of Eliza's out of mine, 
he ſhould not only eat of my bread and drink of my 
own cup, but Maria ſhould lie in wy boſom, and be 
unto me as a daughter, 

« Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden !—imbibe the 
oil and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as 
he journyeth on his way, now pours into thy wgunds 
— The Being who has twice bruiſed thee can only 
bind the up for ever. 


| Awe have mentioned i in the preceding part of 
this work, the immortal name of Milton, the fol- 
lowing 1s extracted frem his Paradiſe Loſt.— 


MORNING HYMN, 


„ Tuer are thy glorious works, Parent of Good] 
Almighty! thine this univei ſal frame, | 
Ius wond'rous fair! thyſelf how wond”rous then! 
Lnfpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 
FS To 
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To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy lowlieſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine, 
Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heav'n. 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midft, and without end. . 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'd the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou ſun, of this great world' both eye and ſoul, -. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'R, 
And when high noon haſt gain 'd, and when thou fall'ft, 
Moon that now meets the orient ſun, now fly ſt \ 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flle z 
And ye five other wand”ring fires, that move FR 
In myſtic dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs, call'd up light. 
Air, and As elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 
And nourith all things; let your ceaſeleſt change | 
Vary to our great Maker till new praiſe. 
Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky or gray, 
Till the fun paint your fleecy ſknts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe, 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolonr'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling | | | 
| Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. | | | 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, | i 


r n . * 
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With every plant, in fign of worſhip w wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warb'e, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, 
Join voices all ye living ſouls ; ye birds, k 
That finging up to heaven gate aſcend, | 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praiſe, 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep 3 3 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or freſh ſhale, 

Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hai), univerſal Lord; be bounteous ill 

To der us only N and if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark.“ 


The following] is ted frem Bacon, and con- 
tains that celebrated writer's 


THOUGHTS ON srupy. 


« STup1exs ſerve for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability. The chief uſe for delight is in 
privateneſs and retiring ; for ornament, is in diſ- 

courſe and for ability, is in the judgment and 
diſpoſition of bufineſs. For expert men can exe- 
cute, and perhaps judge of particulars one by one; 
but the general counſels, and the plots, and mar- 
ſhalling of affairs, come beſt from thoſe that are 
learned, To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is 
ſloth; to uſe them too much for ornament, is affec- 
tation; to make judgment wholly by their rules is 
the humour of a ſcholar. They perfect nature, and 


_ are perfetted by experience; for natural _ 


— 


- 
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are like natural plants, that need pruning by duty, 
and ſtudies themſelves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by expe- 
rience. Crafty men contemn ſtudies, ſimple men 
admire them, and wiſe men uſe them: for they 
teach not their own uſe, but that is a wiſdom with- ' 
out them, and above them, won by obſervation; 
Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and diſcourſe, 
but to weigh and conſider. Some. books are to be 


taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be 


chewed and digeſted ; that is, ſome books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but not cu- 
riouſly; and ſome few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention, Some books alſo may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by 
others; but that ſhould be only in the leſs impor- 
tant arguments, and the meaner fort of books; 
elſe diſtilled books are like common diſtilled wa- 
ters, flaſhy things. Reading maketh a full man; 
' Conference a ready man; and writing an exact man, 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a preſent wit; and if he read little, he had 


need have mach GORE WI that he 
goth not. | 
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The ſubſequent ſatirical Dialogue is 
e X 


- ON CRITISCISM., 


© Ax p how did Garrick ſpeak the ſoliloquy 
laſt night? Oh, againſt all rule, my lord, - moſt un- 
prammatically ! betwixt the ſubſtantive and the 
adjective, which ſhould agree together in number, 
caſe and gender, he made a breach thus, ſtopping 
as if the point wanted ſettling ;—and' betwixt the 
nominative caſe, which your lordſhip knows 
govern the verb, he ſuſpended his voice in the epi- 
logue a dozen times, three ſeconds and three fifths 
by a ſtop watch, my lord, each time.—Admirable 
prammarian !=—=But in ſuſpending his voice—was 
the ſenſe ſuſpended hkewiſe ? did no expreſſion of 
attitude or countenance fill up the chaſm ?—Was 
the eye filent? Did you narrowly look :I look'd 
| — fog at the flop. watch, my lord.---Excelleat ob- 


Ms an And what of this new book the whole world 
makes ſuch a fout about ?---Oh ! 'tis out of all 
plumb, my lord, . quite an irregular thing ! not 
dne of the angles at the four corners was a right 
angle.---I had my rule and compaſſes, &c. my 

lord, in my pocket. -Excellent critic. 
„ And for the epic poem your lordſhip bid 
me look at ;---upon taking the length, breadth, 
height, and depth of it, and trying them at home 
upon an exact icale of Boſſu's---"tis out, my lord, 
| | | * 


I. 


T4 
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in every one of i its dimenſions... . Admirable con- 
noiſſeur. 

« D And did you ſtep in, to ke = lock 4 
the grand picture in your way back ?---"Tis a me- 
lancholy daub ! my lord; not one principle of the 
pyramid in any one group [D and what a price} 
— for there is nothing of the colouring of Ti- 
tian the expreſſion of Rubens -L the grace of Ra- 
phael— the purity of Dominichino the cor - 

regieſcity of Corregio——the learning of Pouſſin 
------the airs of Guido the taſte of the Carra- 
chi's------or the grand contour of Angelo. 

« Grant me patience, juſt Heaven l Of all 
the cants which are canted in this canting world 
though the cant of hypocrites'may be the worſt - 
the cant of criticiſm is the moſt tormenting! —__ 
I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiſs the 
hand of that man, whoſe generous heart will give 
up the reins of his imagmation into his author's 
hands---be pleaſed he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore.”? 


— — 


2 ſhall ED 7% theſe ſelections with the fol; 
lowing from the polite Lord Cheſterfield, in his 
Letters to his 8on : 


c FSuauiter in modo, fartiter in re.“ 


* ImzxT1IONED to you, ſome time ago, a ſen- 


| tence, which I would moſt earneſtly wiſh you to | 
retain 
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retain in your thoughts, and obſerve in your con- 
duct; it is ſuawiter in modo, fortiter in re. I do 
not know any one rule fo unexceptionably uſeful 
and neceſſary in every part of life. 
The ſaavitèr in modo alone would degenerate ; 
and fink into a mean, timid complaiſance, and paſ- 
fiveneſs, if not ſupported and dignified by the for- 
liter in re; which would alſo run into impetuoſity 
and brutality, if not tempered and ſoftened by the 
navittr in modo : however, they are ſeldom united. 
The warm choleric man, with ſtrong animal ſpirits, 
deſpiſes the ſuavitèr in modo, and thinks to carry all 
| before him by the fortir?y in re. He may poſſibly, 
by great accident, now and then ſucceed, when he 
has only weak and tiinid people to deal with ; but 
his general fate will be, to ſhock, offend, be hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cunning crafty | 
man thinks to gain all his ends by the /uavirtr in 
mods only: he becomes all things to all men; he 
ſeems to have no opinion of his own, and ſervilely 
adopts the preſent opinion of the preſent perſon ; 
he infinuates himſelf only into the eſteem of fools, 
but is ſoon detected, and ſurely deſpiſed, by every 
body elſe, The' wiſe man (who differs as mach 
from the cunning, as from the choleric man) alone 
joins the ſuavitèr in modo with the fortiter in re. 
% If you are in authority, and have a right to 
command, your commands delivered ſuavittr in 
modo will be willingly, cheerfully, and conſequent- 
1 Jy well ** 3 whereas if given only fortiter, 
Nt 
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that is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus fays, _ 
ee than executed. For my on part, 

if I bid my footman bring me a glaſs of wine, in 

a rough, inſulting manner, I ſhould expect that, 
in obeying me, he would contrive to ſpill ſome of 
it upon me; and I am ſure !. fhould deſerve it, A 
cool, ſteady refolution ſhould ſhow, that where 
you have a right to command, you will be 
obeyed ; but, at the ſame time, a gentleneſs in 
the manner of enforcing that obedience, ſhould 
make it a cheerful one, and ſoften, as much as 
poſſible, the mortifying conſciouſneſs of inferio- 
rity, If you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſoli · 
cit your due, you muſt do it * /uaviier in modo, 
or you will give thoſe, who: have a mind to re- 
fuſe you either, a pretence to do it, by reſent- 
ing the manner; but, on the other hand, you 
muſt, by a ſteady perſeverance and decent tena- 
ciouſneſs, ſhow a fortzter in re. The right mo- 
tives are ſeldom the true ones of men's actions, 
. eſpecially of kings, miniſters, and people in hig! 
ſtations; who often give to importunity and fear, 
what they would refufe to juſtice or to merit. 


By the /uaviter in mods engage their hearts, if 


you can; atleaſt, prevent the pretence of offence; - 
but take care to ſhow enough of the fort:ter in re 


to extort from their love of eaſe, or their fear, - 


what you might in vain hope for from their juſ- 
tice or good- nature. People in high life are nar- 
dened to the wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as 
ſurgeons are to their bodily pains; they ſee and 
hear them all day long, 22 even of ſo man 3 

2 m | 
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mulated ones, that they do not know which are 
real, and which not. Other ſentiments are 
therefore to be applied to, than thoſe of mere juſ- 
- tice and humanity; their favour maſt be capti- 
vated by the /uaviter in modo; their love of 
euaſe diſturbed by unwearied importunity, or their 
fears wrought upon by a decent intimation of im- 
placable, cool reſentment; this is the true fortiler 
zn re, I his precept is the only way I know in 
the world, of being loved without being deſpiſed, 
and feared without being bated. It conſtitutes 
the dignity of character, which every wile man 
muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh. 

Noy to apply what has been faid, and ſo conelude, | 

If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your 
' temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indii- 
creet ſallies, or rough expreſſions, to either your 
ſuperiors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch 
it narrowly, check it carefully, and call the /uavz- 
ier in modo to your afliftance: at the firſt im- 

ulſe of paſſion be ſilent, till you can be ſoft, 
Vis even to get the command of your coun» 
tenarce fo well, that thoſe emotions may not be 
read in it: a moſt unſpeakable advantage in bu- 
ſineſs! On the other hand, let no complaiſance, 
no gentleneſs of temper, no weak deſire of pleaſ- 
ing on your part, no wheeeling, coaxing, nor flat- 
tery, on other people's, make you recede one jot 
rom any point that reaſon and prudence have bid 
.you purſue; Hut return to the charge, perſiſt, 
perlevere, aud you will find moſt things attain- 
able. that are * A yielding, timid mm 


neſs is 


„e 
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always abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt ©. 
and the unfecling ; but when ſuſtained by the or- 
titer in re, is always reſpected, commonly ſucceſs. _ 
ful. In your friendſhips and connections as well 
as your enmities, this rule is particularly uſefulz 
Tet your firmneſs and vigour preſerve and invite 
attachments to you; but, at the ſame time, let 
your manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependents from becoming yours: let your 
enemies be diſarmed by the gentleneſs of you 
manner, but let them feel, at the ſame time, the 
ſteadineſs of your juſt reſentment; for there is 
great difference between bearing malice, which is 
always ungenerous, and a reſolute ſelf-defence, 
which is always prudent and juſtifiable, In ne- 


— Þ 


- gociations with foreign miniſters, remember the 


-Fortiter in te; give up no point, accept of no 


_ expedient, till the utmoſt neceſſity reduces you 
to it, and even then diſpute the ground inch by 
inch; but then, while you are contending with 


the miniſter fortitèr in re, remember to gain the 
man by the ſuaute r in modo, If you engage 


his heart, you have a fair chance for impoſing up- 
on his underſtanding, and determining his will. 
Tell him, in a frank, gallant manner, that your 


miniſterial wrangles do not leſſen your perſonal 


regard for his merit; but that an the contrary, his 


zeal and ability, in the ſervice of his maſter, in- 
creaſe it; and that, of all things, you deſire to 
make a, good friend of ſo good a rene By 


theſe means you may and will very often be 4 
gainer, you never can be a loſer. Some people 
; | 8 2 Cannot 
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cannot gein upon themſelves to be eaſy and civil ' 
to thoſe who are either their rivals, competitors, or 
oppolers, though, independently of theſe accident- 
al circumſtances, they would like and eſteem 
them They betray a ſhyneſs and awkwardneſs 
in company with them, and catch at any little 
thing to expoſe them; and ſo, from temporary 
and only occaſional opponents, make them their 
perſonal enemies. I his is exceedingly weak 
and detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour in bu- 
ſineſs; which can oniy be carried on ſucceſsfully, 
by unadulterated good policy and right reaſon- 
ing. In ſuch ſituations I would be more particu - 
larly and noblement civil, eaſy, and frank with the 
man whoſe deſigns I traverled ; this is common- 
ly called generolity and magnanimity, but is, in 
truth, good ſenſe and policy The manner is often 
as important as the matter, ſometimes more ſa; 
a favour may make an en my, and an injury may 
make a friend, according to the different manner 
in Which they are ſeverally done. The coun ; 
tenance, the addreſs, the words, the enunciation, 
tlie graces, add great efficacy to the /yavirer in 
modo, and great digni bf to the fortiier in re; 
and conſequently: they deſerve the utmoſt atten- 
tion. 9 — 
From what has been ſaid, I conclude with this 
obſervation, That gentleneſs of manners, with 
firmneſs of mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription 
of human perfection, on this fide of religious 
- and moral duties. 25 91 85 
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Ta boaſt of arts „is to effect and bear 
The nobleſt beauty to the eye and ear: Boy. 
The art of manners, which is Nature's fal, 
1s not to ſhow, but hide the better ſkill; 

The aim is honeſt when the heart would BET 


As they've moſt-manners who beſtow moſt eaſe, ; 5 


How complex the machine, that would expreſs 
In feature, accent, motion, form, and dreſs ? 
In each are numberleſs the arts untry'd, 
Ang ſtill unnumber'd are the wheels. that git 55 
In ſuch a work the dull and low muſt ſeek; 
Without a heart, the manners do not ſpeak. 


To mend the manners at the leaſt expence, , 
The eaſieſt precepts are in common ſenſe. - - 
A happy unity of form and air; | 
A carriage tho' not over free, yet fair: 

No day a monkey's, and no day a bear's; 

- No London freedoms, and no Paris airs. 

Yet in this eaſy way, there are, I know, 

Who beg their manners from an empty beau; 

Deſpiſe the vulgar cuſtoms of the'ſchogls, 

And ſhun the trammels of the leading fools. 

The half that fail are not from nature wild, 

'T'is indolence that ſpoils the full grown child, 
8 8 Nor 
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Nor will an imitation graces find; 


5 Conſult the nature of your form and mind, 
And then improve, but as the tulips grow, 


Ne'er daſh at theſe, to fall before you blow: 
You win them for an hour before a days 

As light is frſt a ſpark before a ray. 
They court them early who the ſooneſt find, 
And much has time to give the buſy mind; 
For long and varied is the life of man, 
*Tis Dulneſs holds that life is but a ſpan. 
A tree that beautifies the verdant plain, 
May frame a frigate that may grace our main ; 


_ So maniin youth the graces may advance, 


And ſerve his country when he's ceas'd to dance; 
In all the arts we ſtill relation find ; 

With ſpeech the firſt, to grace the form and mind. 
Fair Teacher, hail ] true colour of the breaſt, 
By thee the heart is in its beauties dreſt; 
Thy force and delicacy of expreflion, 

Gives birth to graces, and gives worth to faſhion ; 


 - Shows ſilent eJoquence in untaught air, 


And bids the pencil ſteal from Nature there ; 
Gives ſong its pow r, where beauty might have ſail'd, 
Defends that beauty, by the rude aſſail'd: 

And in the dance, where moſt the ſmiles and ſhines, 
Thy law the ardent lover's rage confines; 
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And all is thine, of arts that grace- the « nid: 
Expreſſive power from heay'n, and unconfined. . 
Who catch it inſtant, may think Nature gives, 
But tis with Genius only that it lives; 

Or with the graces, who may come and go, 

But ne'er ſhow artleſs, in the dull and low. 

And thus, when Graces do poſſeſs the mind, 
And all are baniſh'd of the mimic kind; | 
Fhe manners more than life are worthy care, 

For beauty venture, and for Graces dare. 


The friends of theſe in heav'n do favour'd ſtand, _ 


And Nature thanks the bold defending hand. 
They're dull or low who ever dare for leſs ;* 

For vanity they bleed and they tranſgreſs. 

Shou'd theſe prevail and rule the paſfing times, 

Ah ! fly their arts, their-follies, and their crimes? 
"Tis they approve of faſhion'd impudence, 

And call a grac'd reſerve, affected ſenſe ? 

How oft the mind of a ſuperior frame, | 
Muſt bluſh for theſe, yet ſeem to take the ſhame . 


The grace of ſpeech muſt till enhance the ſame,» = 


And change to re a race of guilty men. 
FINIS. 
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